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J. S. BACH’S HANDWRITING. 
By Pror. EBENEZER Prout, Mus.D. 


IN my recent article on the autograph of the second part 
of the ““Wohltemperirtes Clavier” I referred to the 
volume lately published by the Bach Society, which con- 
tains a collection of photographed facsimiles of the 
composer’s handwriting. The volume is most interesting 
in many respects ; and as the large majority of the readers 
of this journal do not subscribe to the Bach Society, and 
are not, therefore, very likely to see it themselves, | 
propose .now to give some account of its contents. In 
doing this, I can lay little claim to original research ; the 
valuable introductory remarks of Herr Kretzschmar, the 
editor of the volume, will supply me with a great part of 
my material. I regret the impossibility of reproducing 
in these pages any of the photographs themselves ; but 
1 believe that a mere description of the more important 
of them will contain much that will be appreciated and 
enjoyed by the happily ever-increasing number of 
musicians who, with me, regard Bach as the greatest 
composer that the world has yet seen. 

There is always a fascination in the examination of 
autographs of great men. Who of us has not sometimes 
strolled through the large room at the British Museum 
in which are exhibited under glass frames pages on pages 
in the handwriting of our most distinguished authors? 
Many of my readers, too, will doubtless remember that 
magnificent collection of musical autographs that was 
seen at South Kensington some years ago, in connection 
with the exhibition of musical instruments that was held 
there. But such a cursory inspection as is possible in 
walking through a gal'ery cannot be compared in interest 
with the careful examination of a volume like the present, 
or with that of the two oratorics of Handel, the Messiah 
and Jephtha, published in facsimile by Dr. Chrysander 
for the German Handel Society. Here we see the old 
masters in the very act of composition ; we watch them 
correcting and improving as they write, and, in the case 
of Bach, as will be seen ,presently, we can sometimes 
even tell where they laid the pen down, and where they 
resumed work. 


I learn from the preface that the idea of this volume 





was suggested to some of the members of the Bach 


395 


Society by the publication of the Handel facsimiles just 
referred to. A proposal was made to the committee that 
one of Bach’s greatest works, such as the Mass in B 
minor, should be photographed for the subscribers. On 
consideration it was decided (I think most wisely) to 
modify the plan, and, instead of reproducing any one 
entire work, to give specimens of the composer’s hand- 
writing at all periods of his life, and including all classes 
of his works. The result is the present most interesting 
volume. It contains 142 pages, selected from thirty-four 
different works, and covers a period of more than forty 
years, the first autograph dating from 1708, and the last 
from 1749. 

Bach’s autographs are of two kinds—first drafts, and 
fair copies. Most of the Church cantatas and other vocal 
works belong to the former, and the largest part of the 
instrumental music to the latter. Herr Kretzschmar in 
his preface explains the difference by the fact that Bach 
early became known over Germany as an instrumental 
composer, and that he therefore made more than one 
copy of his most important works for organ or clavier, 
while his sacred music was chiefly written for the service 
of his own churches, and, unless under special circum- 
stances, he made no second copy of it. Exceptions are 
to be met with in both cases; but the general result is 
what has just been said. ; 

One ot the first points that strikes anybody who 
examines this volume is Bach’s extreme economy of 
music paper. He- often writes so closely that he has 
scarcely room to squeeze in all his notes. This is most 
frequently to be met with in his first drafts, though we 
sometimes find it even in fair copies. Another of his 
methods of saving space isshownin the pages photographed 
from the great “ Magnificat.” These contain the com- 
mencement of the chorus “Omnes generationes.” As 
this number is scored without trumpets and drums, it 
does not occupy a full page; and Bach utilizes the 
bottom of each page by writing at the foot the following 
number—the bass air “ Quia fecit mihi magna.” A 
similar procedure is seen in the manuscripts of the 
“Trauerode” and of the cantata “Sie werden aus Saba 
alle kommen.”- 

In spite of the closeness of the writing, the manuscripts, 
at least as regards the fair copies, are mostly exceedingly 
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clear, and often really beautiful. As an example of this, 
I may name the first page of the A flat fugue of the 
second part of the “ Wohltemperirtes Clavier” (Plate 133) 
—the only manuscript of the second part (as I mentioned 
in my previous article) which is to be found in the Royal 
Library at Berlin, or, indeed, which is known to exist in 
Germany. Here every note is as clear and distinct as 
copper-plate ; in fact, it is fully equal to much of the 
engraved music of the same date (1744), and shows a 
remarkable similarity to the character of the printed 
edition of the “ Clavieriibung,” the plates of which were 
engraved by Bach himself. On the other hand, the first 
drafts, though not difficult to decipher where Bach has 
left his original thought unaltered, are often retouched 
and corrected to such an extent as to be absolutely 
illegible. The editor of the volume tells us that in some 
passages it would have been impossible to ascertain the 
correct text had not the original parts (vocal or instru- 
mental) been in existence as well as the scores. This 
refers more especially to the cantatas. 

I do not propose to take my readers through the whole 
of the 142 plates which this volume contains. This 
would be tedious, and there are some points which could 
hardly be made clear without my being able to show the 
photographs ; but there are several features which it will 
be possible to point out, and which, I believe, will prove 
of interest. 

The first three plates give the title-page and two pages 
from the chorus “Du wollest dem Feinde nicht geben” 
of the cantata “Gott ist mein Konig” (1708). This 
cantata is the only one, of the enormous number that 
Bach wrote, which was printed in his life-time; and the 
autograph is the earliest of his which exists, Unlike 
most of the manuscripts of the other cantatas, this is a 
fair copy—possibly because it was a work to which the 
composer attached special importance. The music is 
written even more closely than usual ; there are thirty 
staves on a page, divided into two “ systems ” (to use the 
German term) of fifteen staves each, and the bar-lines 
are drawn witha ruler, and not byhand. These bar-lines 
are very close together, and were ruled before the music 
was written in. This is evident from the fact that they 
are at equal distances throughout ; the result being that, 
as there is a moving figure of sixteen semiquavers in each 
bar for the violoncello, Bach several times finds himself 
in difficulties, and cannot get all his notes in without 
encroaching on the next bar. Consequently, at the 
bottom of Plate 2, the notes are so crowded as to be 
almost illegible. With this exception, the manuscript, in 
spite of the minute character of the writing, is exceedingly 
clear. 

The following Plate (No. 4) shows Bach’s method of 
writing his organ works. Very few autographs of these 
are known to exist ; that which is given here is the first 
page of the five-part Fantasia in C minor to be found at 
page 66 of the fourth volume of the Peters edition of the 
organ works. Here, as with most of the instrumental 
works, we have again a fair copy. ‘Two points are to be 
specially noticed in this manuscript; first, that the 
right-hand part is written, not in the G clef, but in the 
C clef on the first line. This was Bach’s general custom, 
both with clavier and organ music. My readers will 
remember that, in the autograph of the “‘ Wohltemperirtes 
Clavier” which I lately described, only two numbers out 
of twenty were written in the G clef ; and in the specimens 
given in the present volume the C clef is decidedly more 
frequent than the G in the works written for a keyed 
instrument. The other point to notice in this Fantasia 
is, that, although the pedal is odd/igato, the music is 
written on two, not on three staves. This, again, we 


learn from the editor, was Bach’s general plan—perhaps 
from that economy of music paper to which I have 
already referred. Other examples are found in Plates 9 
and 10 of this volume, which contain extracts from the 
“ Orgelbiichlein,” and of which I shall have a word to 
say directly. é 
Plates 5 and 6 show two pages from the cantata “ Nun 
komm’ der Heiden Heiland.” Of these the former is of 
special interest, It is a photograph of the inside of the 
cover of the score. We learn from Spitta that Bach 
visited Leipzig at the end of 1714, and that on the first 
Sunday in Advent in that year, which was December 2nd, 
this cantata was produced in one of the large churches, 
the composer taking the organ for the whole service. 
Being strange to the order of service, he wrote it down 
in full inside the cover of his cantata, and this page is 
given, with the heading “Order of Divine Service in 
Leipzig on the First Sunday in Advent, early ”—ze. of 
course, morning service. Then follows, “(1) Prelude, 
(2) Motett, (3) Prelude on the Kyrie,” etc. etc. Spitta 
acutely observes that this note could not have been made 
when Bach came to reside in Leipzig in 1723, because he 
entered on his duties in the spring of that year, and 
would have been perfectly familiar with the order of 
service in his church long before Advent arrived. This 
page is, in fact, the only proof in existence that Bach 
visited Leipzig in 1714. 

Passing over Plates 7 and 8, as containing nothing 
requiring special notice, I come to the two very interest- 
ing pages from the “ Orgelbiichlein ” (Plates 9, 10) which 
I incidentally mentioned just now. This book, which was 
written during Bach’s residence in Céthen, between 1717 
and 1723, is a series of preludes for the organ on the 
chorals in use in the church, the order being that of the 
hymns for the successive Sundays of the ecclesiastical 
year. The composer wrote first at the top of the page 
the title of the choral he intended to treat, the shorter 
arrangements having one page given to them, and the 
larger ones two. The whole series was never completed, 
many pages having nothing but the headings. A curious 
point about the volume (the manuscript of which is in 
the Royal Library at Berlin) is that, with two exceptions, 
all the arrangements are written on two staves, the right 
hand part being in the C clef. The first of the two pages 
photographed is the small prelude on the choral, “ Der 
Tag der ist so freudenreich.” That this belongs to 
Bach’s early period is proved by his using, after the 
ancient manner, a flat instead of a natural to contradict 
asharp. This occurs several times on this page, and is 
never met with in Bach’s later manuscripts. But a more 
curious point is seen at the foot of the page. I mentioned 
just now that Bach allowed one page for the shorter pre- 
ludes and two for the longer. This is one of the shorter ; 
but, although he wrote very closely, the composer could 
not get it all in on the page. The last four bars are 
therefore crowded in under the music, in the German 
‘“‘Tabulatur”—a letter notation, which my readers will 
best understand by comparing it to the modern Tonic 
Solfa. To anyone who does not understand this “ Tabu- 
latur,” it is as mysterious as the Egyptian hieroglyphics ; 
and I confess that, even with the Bach Society’s edition 
of the choral, in the ordinary notation, before me for 
comparison, I am unable to decipher it. From the pre- 
face to the second volume of the Bach Society’s edition 
of the organ works, I learn that there are altogether 
seven numbers of the “ Orgelbiichlein” in which the 
Tabulatur is used. In most cases it is because, as here, 
Bach was short of room to finish the choral; but in one 
case (the arrangement of “Hilf Gott, dass mir’s ge- 





linge ”) the whole of the pedal part is written in Tabu- 
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latur, while the manuals are -in the ordinary notation. 
An examination of the left hand part of this prelude, 
which will be found on p. 32 of the fifth yolume of the 
Peters edition, will show that it would have been abso- 
lutely impossible here to write the pedal part on the same 
staff. The other page photographed from the “ Orgel- 
biichlein” contains the second page of the prelude on 
““O Mensch, bewein’ dein’ Siinde gross,” and shows Bach 
making corrections after completing his first copy. The 
fourth bar from the end is scratched through, and a new 
version added in a blank space in the two lowest staves. 
Plate 11 contains the first page of the famous Chaconne 
for violin solo. This is a remarkably beautiful and clear 
manuscript ; but, though usually considered to be auto- 
graph, there are points about the writing which make it 
possible that it is by Bach’s second wife, Anna Magda- 
lena, whose music writing was so like her husband’s that 
it is sometimes difficult to distinguish between the two. 
We next come to a most interesting series of plates 
(Nos. 12 to 16), containing the autograph title, and four 
pages from the first part of the ‘“‘ Wohltemperirtes Clavier.” 
Of these pages, the first contains the latter part of the 
prelude in C sharp minor ; the second and third, the last 
tive bars and a half of the E major fugue and the 
whole of the E minor prelude; and the fourth, 
the latter half of the prelude in F major, and the 
first twenty-eight bars of the fugue in the same key. 
This, again, is a beautifully written manuscript ; that it 
is not the first copy is evident, not only from the char- 
acter of the handwriting, but even more from the fact 
that in one place (on Plate 14) Bach has omitted one line 
in copying, and has inserted the four bars afterwards in 
very small writing at the foot of the page; and further, 
that in turning over the page, he inadvertently copied 
again the last bars’of the preceding page, and has had to 
cancel them, Another interesting point about this pre- 
lude (No. 10) is that in four passages (bars 5, 7, 9, 11) the 
ornaments in the upper part are simpler than those which 
are found in the printed editions. The present manuscript 
is therefore evidently not the latest that Bach made. 
Plate 17 is a curiosity. It is the title-page of the 
“Kleines Clavierbiichlein” of 1722, belonging to Anna 
Magdalena, the composer’s second wife. It is in an un- 
known handwriting, ‘but underneath the title Bach has 
written— 
Ante (sc) Calvinismus 
Christen Schule, z¢ene yon D. Pfeifern. 
Anti-Melancholismus 


These are the titles of three theological books, written by 
Dr. Pfeifer, a professor at Leipzig. As the books were 
found in Bach’s library after his death, he had evidently 
seen them, and wished to get them; he therefore made 


a note of their titles on the first piece of paper he came 
across ! ; 


(To be continued.) 








THE SUPPRESSION OF STREET NOISES, 


FEw will be foolhardy enough to deny that a newspaper 
discussion may be a very good thing at times, and that 
many a public danger and the cause of the danger 
have been revealed, and by being revealed, terminated 
through that medium. But it has its disadvantages. No 
sooner are hospitable columns thrown open to cor- 
respondents, than nunvberless letters appear—letters 
advancing the most preposterous propositions, and 
breathing anathema and destruction upon all who differ 
from the writers—which drive the quiet stay-at-home 
person to the reluctant conclusion that all the corners of 


Europe must have been ransacked to find so choice a 
selection of faddists and monomaniacs. This is partly 
the inevitable fruit of the conditions of a newspaper 
correspondence. It must be kept interesting to the 
newspaper's readers; and as there is nothing in the 
world half so interesting as the fulminatory, denunciatory 
ravings of fanatics, editors are often bound to give such 
communications the preference over sensible letters from 
people who have something to say and know how to 
say it. We ourselves nipped a most promising dis- 
cussion in the bud only a few months ago, foreseeing 
from the first letters which reached us that a great deal of 
unprofitable heat and temper would probably be the 
main result. And if we cannot wish that the editor of 
The Times had done as we did, and stopped at the outset 
the recent discussion on “ Street Noises,” at least we do 
wish that he could have seen his way to filling his waste- 
paper basket instead of his columns with some of the 
epistles which appeared in print. That German bands 
and organ-grinders form an intolerable nuisance is, of 
course, perfectly true; but besides the suppression of 
these, Zzmes correspondents have proposed to stop the 
ringing of church, muffin, and cab-horses’ bells, the cries 
of newspaper-boys, of milkmen, and of all street-vendors 
whatever, the innocent gambols of schoolboys and girls, 
the barking of dogs, and the crowing of cocks. It 
is a formidable list, and we are truly thankful that no 
one has yet suggested the arrest of all noisy cats, for 
the vision of half-a-dozen stalwart policemen climbing 
up our water-spouts and careering over our roofs at 
midnight in mad pursuit of an astonished and love-lorn 
pussy, is not a soothing one to a-harmless person who 
likes his night’s rest unbroken. And surely it is almost 
as sapient to propose the stoppage of the crowing of cocks. 
As long as a cock is a cock it will crow, and the only 
way to stop him crowing is to corivert him into roast fowl. 
And if you deal-thus with your neighbour’s cock, your 
neighbour is not unlikely to lay poison for your cat, or 
turn your dog adrift without his muzzle. In a word, we 
regret that so many.absurd proposals should b2 made ; 
for there cannot be the smallest doubt that such as 
these have made a Bill for the Suppression of Street 
Noises a mere cause of mirth every time it has been 
brought forward since the discussion first started many 
years ago. 

And, equally, there cannot be the smallest doubt 
that there is great need of such a Bill. Without 
seriously considering the charming picture, which was 
once drawn, of the composer struggling to complete his 
sacred oratorio for the next Leeds Festival, and after 
suffering disturbance for two days at the rate of a 
dozen organs and two German bands per hour, finally 
going mad, we are quite prepared to admit that there 
are enough German bands, mechanical pianos and 
barrel organs doing their deadly work in London at the 
present time to justify very severe measures indeed being 
taken to repress the evil. Therefore we hail with pleasure 
the action of Mr. Jacoby, who is bringing betore the 
House of Commons a Bill “for the better regulation of 
itinerant musicians, singers, mountebanks, and players, 
and for the suppression of obnoxious and unnecessary 
noises” ; and we must say that Mr. Jacoby shows a very 
pretty courage in doing this, considering how contemptu- 
ously all previous proposals of the sort have been dis- 
missed. At the same time we would not have it thought 
that we approve of the entire measure. It is perhaps 
superfluous to say this, for the probability is that Mr. 
Jacoby himself does not approve of the whole of it, and— 
on the principle of that if you ask for a great deal more 





than you want, you are more likely to get a part of what 
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you want—is merely making a heavy claim so as to be in 
a better position to compromise when the tussle comes. 
We are not sure that this is quite the best policy. A great 
many people—and we regret to say that we know there are 
Members of Parliament among them—are content with 
things as they are. Either, like the American lady who 
wrote to Zhe Times, they like street noises, or, like our cats 
and dogs, they pay no attention to them, and practically 
do not hear them. These persons may be reckoned on as 
opponents of the Bill, and the wider the scope of the Bill 
the more vehement will their opposition be. And if once 
an angry spirit of resistance is aroused, the Bill may be 
blocked without a chance of compromising the matter. 
We think it would be Mr. Jacoby’s wisest course to throw 
overboard everything savouring of “faddism,” and do 
his best to get rid of the one great evil which the majority 
of London cittzens have groaned under—the noise of 
street pianos, organs, and bands. The only way of stop- 
ping the ringing of church bells is to enter upon a series 
of expensive lawsuits. The muffin bell is felt by many to 
be a great convenience, and indeed, if you suppress the 
muffin beil you virtually suppress the muffin man, a pro- 
posal which will be regarded with horror by many an 
honest householder. The cab bell has saved many an 
absent-minded individual from destruction, and though 
it is urged by some that cabby will drive more carefully 
if he has no bell to depend upon, the injured person, on 
the occasion when cabby, minus his bell, has not been care- 
ful, will not find much consolation in that reflection. The 
same argument will deprive locomotives of their whistles. 
Besides, it is a little absurd to compel bicyclists to carry 
and ring a bell at the same time as you take away the 
infinitely less irritating miniature bell wherewith cabby 
adorns his steed. We regard it as equally preposterous 
to try to stop cock-cropwing, and we are serious in 
declaring that the early morning cock is less of a nuisance 
than the midnight cat, and that ifthe one is suppressed 
something must be done to suppress the other. Again, 
street criers are often a nuisance; but are they such a 
nuisance that we must go to a huge expense to quiet 
them? For let us not delude ourselves. The rates of 
London are increasing year by year; the modern spirit 
of progressivism is at present playing into the landlords’ 
hands, and we are spending faster and ever faster to 
make London more valuable to those who own it. Our 
police are even now the most expensive as well as the least 
efficient in the world, and if we give them more to do— 
endless costers, punch-and-judy showmen, beggars, muf- 
fin-men, and milkmen to “run in”—we shall have to 
hire more of these men at twenty-six shillings per 
week and a uniform to do this work. Besides, any 
measure intended to prevent tradesmen crying their waie; 
will speedily become a dead letter. No jury will convict, 
and no judge will sentence a butcher or milkman or 
muffin-man for letting his customers know that he is in 
the neighbourhood ; for despite all the arguments of the 
faddists, there are few who have not experienced the con- 
venience of a distinctive cry on the part of one’s milk- 
man, baker, and so forth. We reach the reductio ad 
absurdum of the faddists with the proposal to stop child- 
ren playing in the streets. Where are the children to 
play unless they are fortunate enough to be in the 
vicinity of a playground? We strongly recommend 
these irritable, unsociable souls to sell all they have and 
emigrate to Central Africa. There they will be bothered 
by neither children nor church bells, nor muffia-bells, 
nor even door-bells, and if they feel the want of the 
last to be inconvenient, they may then possibly remember 
that you cannot enjoy the advantages of civilization 
save at the expense of putting up with the inconveni- 





ences, These people remind us of the old lady who 
lived near a cricket ground. She complained of the 
cricketers donning their war costume in a spot all too 
visible from her windows. The cricketers thereupon re- 
tired to the other side of the field, and were astonished to 
have another complaint from the lady, to the effect that 
she could still see their toilet operations with the aid of a 
telescope. 

We beg Mr. Jacoby to disassociate himself from all 
persons of this type, for they will only discredit him and 
his purposes. Let him abandon all intention of increas- 
ing our rates to persecute the unhappy wretches who earn 
a precarious living, or half- or quarter-living, by selling 
their pennyworths in the streets, and devote ail his ener- 
gies to piloting his measure to put an end to the annoy- 
ance of the street musicians through the Hous2 of Com- 
mons. The street musician has no claim on our sym- 
pathies, and he performs no useful function. He comes 
here from abroad to gather money, and he gathers it, 
not by playing for the poor, who may like his strains, 
but by blackmailing the better-to-do, who certainly do 
not like them. Mr. Jacoby’s Bill must have been a 
difficult one to draft, and it is because we wish him 
success that we express the hope that it is calculated 
to conciliate opposition. A mere proposal to stop all 
street music forthwith would arouse the opposition which, 
as we have already said, would be fatal. What is wanted 
is a measure that will drive the itinerant musician from 
the well-to-do districts, where he is not wanted, to the 
poorer districts, where we are told he is wanted ; and the 
poorer districts must have the power of rejecting him 
also if they do not desire him. Probably the only feas- 
ible plan is that of allowing him to play in the children’s 
playgrounds, and as children do not as a rule carry well- 
filled purses, we may take it that he will soon tire of that 
and retire to his native country. At the very least, we 
must have him swept out of all business thoroughfares, 
and give the dwellers in any one street power to forbid 
his entry there. And we should not have to wait until a 
majority of the householders in the street have agreed to 
do without him : the bare expressed wish of one house- 
holder should be sufficient. If the measure should 
ultimately embody any such plan as this, then of course 
the forbidden streets must be indicated, and in a short 
time we may hope to see all the larger thoroughfares of 
London decorated at each end with the sign—‘ NO 
ORGANS.” 








DR. HANS v. BULOW. 


THE letters of Mendelssohn to his family and friends have 
long enjoyed a well-deserved celebrity. Whether that 
composer was a genius of the highest order may be open to 
question ; but that he was an excellent correspondent 
would be willingly admitted even by his bitterest foe. 
After reading the recently published letters of the 
late Dr. Hans v. Biilow, we have come to the conclusion 
that for charm and interest they deserve to rank side by 
side with the above mentioned. The details of the pianist’s 
early life, his joys and sorrows, his high aims, his con- 
fidence in himself; then, again, his respect for his father, 
his love for his mother in spite of her opposition to his 
wishes and plans, his affection for his sister, and his 
honest and intelligent love for his friends—all these 
things are unfolded to us in the shape, as it were, of a 
novel in letter form. In reading the volumes, one would, 
it is true, often like to be in possession of the answers ; 
yet the story of Biilow’s career can clearly be traced up 
to the time when his talents were beginning to receive 





general recognition. 
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It was the intention of his parents that he should 
be a lawyer; it was the strong desire of young Hans 
to become a musician. 

When he left his home at Dresden and went to study 
at Leipzig, he lived in the house of an aunt (Frau Frege), 
whose son Waldemar had married Livia Gerhardt, a 
gifted singer, and an intimate friend of Mendelssohn. 
The influence of the latter on him was not great, and 
the subsequent intercourse with Wagner and Liszt 
naturally tended to weaken it. Bulow, however, through 
early associations, entertained a liking for Mendelssohn’s 
pianoforte music, and three or four pieces of that master, 
especially the Rondo Capriccioso and the Fugue in E 
minor formed part of his regular répertoire. Wagner and 
Liszt, however, were the musical forces which determined 
his life. While on a visit to his father in Switzerland, he 
suddenly went to Wagner at Ziirich and resolved, there 
and then, to become a musician. Wagner and Liszt 
both approved of this decision ; and most interesting 
are the letters which they wrote to both of Hans’ parents. 
The father offered no strong opposition, but the mother 
was not to be persuaded, and for some time she took 
no notice whatever of her son. Frau Biilow, it may be 
mentioned, was separated from her husband ; she lived 
in Dresden, he in Switzerland. 

In his letter to the mother, Wagner, after strongly 
approving the young man’s decision, remarks: “I 
remember with great grief a long series of years in my 
life in which I, on similar grounds, was completely 
separated from my good, though in this matter, mistaken 
mother ; and yet [ cannot say otherwise than that I wish 
to your son the very same energy which I possessed, 
when I would not allow the noblest tie of nature to 
prevent me from shaping my course of my own free will.” 

Liszt wrote to her: “ Allow me then to confide to your 
maternal love the happy solution of the noble struggle 
between his natural vocation and the lot destined to him, 
however great and brilliant the Jatter may be; and, 
considering the feeling which dictates it, deign to forgive 
the intercession, which I now venture to offer.” Youn 
Hans, in a long, carefully written, and respectful letter 
to his mother, states that only in following his inclina- 
tions will he meet with good fortune and secure inward 
satisfaction. ‘* Wagner thinks,” he writes, “that I shall 
become a good musician, a distinguished artist ; it will 
be my duty, in the course of time, to justify his con- 
fidence.” 

Hans stayed for some time with Wagner at Ziirich, 
where he and Karl Ritter, son of Frau Ritter, whose 
admiration for and generosity to Wagner are well known, 
studied the art of conducting under the direction of the 
master. Wagner had at that time the management of 
the opera at the Ziirich Theatre, and thus both the youths 
were able to gain practical experience in the art of 
conducting. The public, however, did not appreciate 
the experiment, while the vocalists, if anything went 
wrong in performance, were not slow to blame the pupils. 

Here is one description in a letter written by Bilow 
to his father after the performance of Zzar und Zim- 
mermann, the score of which he h3d only received the 
night before: “It was a regular makeshift of a per- 
formance, and Wagner, prevented by illness, could not 
come to my rescue. I had a scene with the singers 
and the orchestra, who, enticed by Director Kramer 
with the bait of Wagner as director, believed that they 
would force the master a/ways to conduct, and me only 
when I had acquired the necessary routine (without 
practice in conducting). Wagner expostulated with the 
rebels and brought them; to some extent, to reason.” 

The quarrel, however, was only patched up, and Biilow 





went to St. Gallen, but with similar result. “ It is quite 
impossible,” wrote Biilow in another letter to his father, 
“for matters to continue in their present state. Persons 
and circumstances are too disgusting ; of friction there 
is no end.” Bilow, however, had not wasted his time : 
“T have at least not lost two months here, but learnt 
something which will be of much service to me.” 

At St. Gallen he commenced fairly well, but after the 
first rehearsal he found the company wretched. “The 
performance,” he tells his father, “did not go infa- 
mously ; it did not go at all; only a few of the members 
are professional musicians.” In connection with Zhe 
Daughter of the Regiment, he had an angry scene with 
the director, to whom he declared that “I am too good 
for these swine, and if matters do not improve I will go 
away at once.” Biilow, however, took a practical view 
of his position, and decided to remain there a little longer. 
How earnestly the young man worked we learn from 
the following : “I am now making a thorough study of 
Der Freischiitz—i.e., the score—so that 1 may know 
it by heart; only when one has thus far mastered an 
opera—z.é., a good opera in which each note, each 
nuance, each instrument has its special determination 
and importance—is it possible, so at least I think, to 
rehearse and to conduct it ; and this can only be done 
when one is not obliged to bury one’s head in the score.” 

We have spoken of the influence of Wagner over 
Biilow, and we have a striking instance of it in a letter 
written to his sister Isadore from St. Gallen in 1851. 
He is referring td his past and future prospects; he 
says: “The fact that I have recognised the greatest 
artistic phenomenon of our century, and one, possibly, 
of higher world-historic importance—a recognition made 
hitherto by few—has awakened in me ambition, con- 
fidence, vitality for him the truest enthusiasm 
was kindled in me as never before for anything else. 
By my musical talent, with its fineness and weaknesses 
—I am under no delusion—for which I am, perhaps, 
indebted to my mother, I have been made capable of 
loving and admiring him.” 

About this time the young artist wrote a long letter 
to his mother. He felt that the future alone would 
decide as to the wisdom of his act; as for his mother, 
he recognised that he had acted towards her in an 
undutiful manner, and begged for forgiveness. Then he 
refers to the practical advantages which he has enjoyed 
both in Ziirich and St. Gallen: “One learns,” he says, 
“more from a good than from a bad orchestra.” 

At length came the move to Weimar, where the young 
artist was to develop his gifts as pianist during the space 
of one year, and then go forth into the wide, wide world 
and do honour to Liszt his master-—nay, pose as his 
successor. When Biilow arrived in Weimar, Liszt, 
though absent, was shortly expected; but something 
always seemed happening to prevent his return. The 
young man, meanwhile, practised hard, wrote letters to 
his parents, read Bulwer’s “ My Novel,” studied Spanish 
in company with Joachim, with whom he seems to have 
struck up a pretty close friendship—one, indeed, which 
lasted after both had left Weimar. June passed, also 
July, and Liszt’s return was announced as “settled” for 
the end of the latter month; yet he came not. On 
October 2nd Biilow writes to his sister : “I would have 
been content to wait four weeks, but now I have been 
on the tip-toe of expectation for nearly four months.” 
About a week later Billow suddenly saw “le héros 
moderne de .Weimar” one evening in the orchestra of 
the theatre during a performance of Spontini’s Cortez. 
That same night he and Joachim took supper at the 








Altenburg, Liszt’s residence. An evening or two later 
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Biilow played to him, and. the master complained that 
he lacked clearness and precision in the matter of rhythm ; 
also that he did not possess the: necessary ap/omé. . Liszt 
soon discussed the plan which he had mapped out for his 
eager pupil, and Biilow wrote to his father that, regardless 
of the “ jurare in verba magistri,” he had accepted Liszt 
unconditionally “as the arbiter of my fate.” In return 
for instruction and various kindnesses, he acted as Liszt’s 
secretary, made a copy “of his excellent arrangement of 
Beethoven’s symphony for two pianos,” and translated 
his article on Zannhiiuser for the /llustrirte Zeitung. 
On the 2nd of November Biilow writes to his mother 
and gives her two pieces of information : he is to make 
his first appearance in public as pianist-artist in a quartet 
society of which Joachim was leader; and then Liszt 
has promised to conduct an Overture and a March of his 
pupil’s composition. For his début he was to play in 
Schumann’s quartet, which he describes as “un morceau 
pas trop brillant, mais d’un effet sfir etfacile 4 comprendre.” 

Liszt, like most great pianists, was averse to giving regu- 
lar lessons ; Biilow, however, tells his mother that he has 
a two hours’ lesson regularly every week. In the midst of 
his hard studies Biilow found letter-writing a serious hin- 
drance, but he devised a simple plan to cut the Gordian 
knot. Inaletterto Uhlig he announces that he is resolved 
for a time “not to write any pleasant letters—z.e. pleasant 
so far as I am concerned—nor obligatory ones; partly from 
laziness, partly from a feeling of justice, so as neither to 
favour nor neglect anyone, just as you like to take it.” 
By the way, in this same letter he speaks of his Overture, 
which he describes as written somewhat “in the coarse 
style of the Rrenzi Overture.” He also states that he has 
heard that Wagner intends to write a trilogy ; and this was 
more than a quarter of a century before the production of 
the Ring at Bayreuth. Biilow was much elated at his 
success both as pianist and composer ; he speaks of the 
double event in letters to his father and mother, also to 
his friend Uhlig. 

In a letter written to his father at the beginning of 
1852, Biillow describes the character given about himself 
to Liszt by certain persons at Leipzig. Madame David 
declared that he was “d’une impertinence affreuse”; 
Moscheles and his wife looked upon him as a wild 
revolutionary, with whom no intelligible conversation 
could be held ; others asserted that he had raved against 
Mendelssohn—in which, adds Biilow, there was not a 
word of truth ; and that he was an eccentric fellow, a mad- 
cap who cared only for Wagner's music, etc. As a set-off 
against these alleged ravings against Mendelssohn, we 
may well quote a sentence from a Leipzig letter written 
by Biilow to his mother: “I have already written to you 
about A¢halie. There are certain passages in it which, 
in their extraordinary dramatic effect, border on Wagner. 
Athalie, together with the Walpurgisnacht and Antigone, 
form, so it appears to me, his (Mendelssohn’s) most 
important works.” = 

On Berlioz’s Benvenuto Cellini, performed at Weimar, 
Bilow makes the following interesting comment: 
“ Although I by no means agree with the anti-Wagnerish 
psuedo-Beethovenish tendency which Berlioz represents, 
yet the striking gifts which he displays in so many 
departments of art interest me ; to these, the new develop- 
ment of music, with regard to its rich technical acquire- 
ments—namely, in the matter of instrumentation—is 
greatly indebted. In much that is new Berlioz has 
taken the initiative, and practically shown its right 
employment. He is indeed an out-and-out Frenchman, 
and his brilliancy concerns externals.” In giving this 
work Liszt had a double object ; he first wished to do 
honour to the French composer, and then, by a difficult 





and unusual task, to raise his “lazy” vocalists and 
orchestral players to a higher stage. Biilow wrote 
aa article (for the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik) 
on the opera. He mentions this article in a letter to 
Uhlig, and adds : “I have formed a much milder judg- 
ment of Berlioz—7.e. have. recognized his merits far more 
than Wagner is accustomed to do; do you think that on 
that account Wagner is angry?” —Biilow was then 
under the immediate influence of. Liszt, altogether more 
in sympathy with Berlioz than was the case with Wagner. 
In a letter written by Biilow to Liszt in 1853, speaking of 
Berlioz at Dresden, he remarks that at the court he 
would be regarded “comme un homme dangereux, son 
nom ayant été si souvent mélé a celui de Richard, et tout 
le monde sachant qu’il est honoré avec celui-ci de votre 
protection.” Ina long letter to his father, Biilow refers 
to Wagner, “very lonely and unhappy in Ziirich.” The 
published letters between Liszt and Wagner show how 
active a correspondent the former was, and yet we learn 
that sometimes Biilow did duty for him. “I am obliged,” 
writes the latter, “often to write to him in place of Liszt, 
who is awfully busy.” 

At length came the time—spring of 1853—for Biilow 
to go forth into the pianistic world and conquer. He 
was armed, among other things, with this testimonial 
from his master: “Je le reconnais comme mon suc- 
cesseur légitime, comme mon héritier de par la grace de 
Dieu et de son talent.” This was a move of great 
moment. Biilow, in a letter to his father, written shortly 
before, says: “I am conscious of the fact that the new 
year now commenced is the ‘ Va banque’ of my life, and 
I feel very serious.” He went straight to Vienna. The 
financial result of the first concert was anything but 
brilliant: the expenses amounted to 133 florins; the 
receipts to 28. The second was still unfavourable ; 
Biilow wrote to his father that he was “poor in purse, 
sick at heart.” He went to Budapesth to play; and, like 
Mozart, after failing in Austria, won success in Hungary. 
A letter to his mother is headed, “ Le lendemain de la 
premiére victoire.” The next letter, however, is headed, 
“Le revers de la médaille” ; the first, an artistic success, 
had led to nothing. After that Biilow travelled about in 
Germany, giving concerts, but winning fame rather than 
gold. At length he accepted an offer, made by a rich Polish 
count—Micielski—to become “ maitre de musique pour 
ses trois ou quatre prodiges de filles.” 

Biilow accepted this offer, and for a double reason: he 
would have time to practise, and would save a little 
money so as to be able to give a big orchestral concert 
in Berlin. The letters sent to his relations and friends, 
including Liszt, from Chocieszewice, the Count’s estate, 
are amusing; the very dulness of the life there seems to 
have sharpened Biilow’s pen. Space forbids any long 
extracts. Here are one or two short specimens ; he is 
describing to his mother how the day is spent there :— 

**Hot supper about seven, and then tea, which, however, is 
served on a long table, and in most uncomfortable fashion, in a 
cold and very !ofty salon. After that I accept the Countess’s 
invitation to go into the piano salon to play a little music and join 
in the conversation, for I find it advantageous, ‘da défaut a’ hommes 
musicaux,’ to play to mannikins of which the greater part of my 
audience is composed. 


On one occasion the every-day uniformity of his 
“desert” life is broken by the “pleasant oasis of an 
interesting visit”—that of a Count, his wife, and two 
very amiable daughters, 

And here are a few lines from a letter to Liszt :— 

**Je viens de donner ma 104*™e legon, et je vous assure Pa 


mon naturel de gros pédant (gros comme pédant seulement), c’est 
une corvée de serf que de faire étudier aux mémes individues pen- 
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dant quatre semaines sans interruption, des morceaux en rapport 
avec leurs capacités respectives, comme les Hirondelles de Willmers, 
la Tarantelle de Déhler, et le Quadrille Martha de Strauss, mor- 
ceau favori du papa,” , 


In November he goes to Berlin, to give a concert. “If 
I do not succeed, it shall be my last attempt ;” thus he 
writes to his mother. The concert results in financial 
failure, but the best critics praise him. His visit, how- 
ever, at Berlin procured for him the post of pianoforte 
teacher of the Conservatorium of which Marx and Stern 
were directors. In a letter to Liszt he mentions this, 
and states that, though the outlook is not very promising, 
he will be able to fulfil one mission there—viz., “ Une 
guerre d’extermination contre le Mendelssohnianisme.” 
In a footnote, it is explained that it was the overrating of 
Mendelssohn’s works in Berlin, and no personal feeling 
against the composer, which drew from Biilow this bitter 
expression. 

The rest of Biilow’s letters will no doubt be published 
in time; these two volumes only take us as far as May, 
1855, when Biilow was practically commencing his public 
career. They have been published by Messrs. Breitkopf 
& Hiirtel, and carefully edited, with explanatory notes 
and very complete index, by the widow of the eminent 
pianist. j.S.S. 








‘ 


THE IDEAL CHAMBER CONCERT, 


WHEN we use this title we do not mean to declare that 
the concert given by Miss Fannie Kreuz, assisted by the 
Gompertz quartet, in the small Queen’s Hall on March 
25th, was precisely an ideal one ; but we do not hesitate 
to call it one of the best chamber concerts we have ever 
sat out, and a move in the direction of the ideal concert 
of the future. Strictly speaking, an ideal concert is a 
concert which would give everyone who attended it the 
maximum degree of pleasure of which they were capable ; 
but since tastes differ, and what pleases one taste may 
not please, may even displease, another taste, it follows 
that when we speak of the ideal concert in this way, we 
are speaking humanly, and mean a concert as near the 
ideal as is humanly possible—a concert containing no 
element which will lessen anyone’s pleasure, if that 
element can be eliminated. Now, one element which is 
often—especially in English concerts—a serious cause 
of diminished pleasure is excessive length. The whole 
history of English music, in fact, during this century is 
a record of concerts which were far too long for the 
mental digestions of those who attended them. It is only 
lately that entrepreneurs have bethought them that by 
offering less they may really afford their patrons a larger 
delight. And Miss Fannie Kreuz—in the common, per- 
haps the vulgar, phrase—evidently knows the time of 
day, for her concert of March 25th was exactly the right 
length. One rose from the feast, not precisely with an 
appetite, but at least not feeling gorged and weary with 
the bill of fare. She gave us first a quartet of 
Godard ; then a couple of Brahms’ songs ; then a new 
capriccio for quartet by Mr. Emil Kreuz; then three 
more brief songs; and a short and merry quartet of 
Father Haydn to wind-up with. We call this a charm- 
ing programme—a programme that shows a subtler 
wisdom than the interminable monster programmes one 
is compelled to endure at St. James's and Queen’s Hall 
in the season. And we hope that Miss Kreuz’s success, 
and the evident pleasuse which her concert gave all who 
were present, may tempt other singers to abandon their 
evil ways and henceforth give only concerts that do not 
weary one to death with excess of length. 

Miss Kreuz has a voice of singularly pleasant quality. 





It is sweet and not too strong, but it has an element of 
hardness in it—not painful hardness: perhaps we had 
better have said firmness—and this enables her to pull 
dramatic effects in a small way. The lovely songs with 
viola obligato, Brahms’ “Gestillte Sehnsucht” and 
“‘Geistliches Wiegenlied,” were beautifully and sym- 
pathetically sung, and of course a part of the credit 
for their effect must go to Mr. Kreuz, who played the 
obligato instrument. Schumann’s “ Die Soldatenbraut ” 
went off capitally likewise, without any aid from the 
viola ; more touching still was Brahms’ “ Wiegenlied” ; 
and if Mr. Henschel’s Spinning Song was less moving 
than either of these, that is not the singer’s fault, unless 
indeed one is prepared to express a hope that she may 
sing better stuff hereafter, which we have no desire to do. 

Agreeable as Miss Kreuz’s efforts were, perhaps one’s 
keenest interest was awakened by the playing of the Gom+ 
pertz quartet, and especially by their rendering of Mr. 
Kreuz’s newcapriccio. Mr. Kreuz has been good enough to 
allow us to look through his score, and so verify the im- 
pression the work gave us on a first hearing: Our im- 
pression was that, telling as the capriccio is with the four 
solo instruments, it might prove vastly more effective if 
Mr. Kreuz scored it for a stringed orchestra. This need 
not cost him a great deal of trouble, and the result would 
emphatically be worth all the trouble it did cost; for 
there are many passages (the opening, for instance, and 
the passage at bar 75—if we have reckoned aright) which 
suggest the orchestra—nay, demand it, cry aloud for it! 
But even as played by a quartet, we regard the capriccio 
as quite a notable work in its way : full of energy, elastic 
strength, and genuine melody of a highly-refined sort. 
It would doubtless be popular could it be played, as all 
good music should be played, until the public has become 
acquainted with it. We need not discuss the rendering of 
Godard’s work, nor the delicate Haydn quartet at the 
finish : suffice it to say that there was not a dull moment 
from beginning to end of the concert. And as this is 
what we set out to praise, we end as we began, by de- 
claring that the secret of the enjoyableness of the thinz 
was its comparative brevity ; and we repeat our wish 
that more concert-givers will go and do likewise. Thus 
shall we gradually move in the direction of the ideal 
chamber concert, which the generations of the far future 
will doubtless enjoy. 








LETTER FROM LEIPZIG. 


WitH the twenty-second concert, on March 26th, the season’s 
concerts at the Gewandhaus finished, and we can now form an 
opinion on the labours and knowledge of the new conductor, 
Herr Nikisch. He has proved himself an extraordinarily gifted 
conductor, and one who understands how to win the public 
favour ; especially in his character of ‘the pale man with the 
black forelock ” does he know how to influence the fair sex and 
the critics. The well-trained musician, however, judges the 
new conductor more soberly, because he is able to recognize, 
besides the excellent qualities Herr Nikisch possesses, his weak 
points. As Herr Nikisch is still comparatively young, he 
belongs in feeling and intuition wholly to modern times, and 
follows the fashion of introducing many eccentricities into 
classical works—a fashion from which only Hans Richter 
among modern conductors has stood aloof. Moreover, Herr 
Nikisch’s predilection for all modern, and especially foreign, 
composers is perhaps hardly acceptable to everybody ; and we 
hope it was only by chance that Tschaikowsky, Bizet, Smetana, 
Dvorak, Reznicek, Svendsen, Grieg, and Saint-Saéns have 
been patronized —some several times — while such German 
masters as Max Bruch, Rheinberger, Herzogenberg, Nicodé, 
Bargiel, Gernsheim, and Goetz, with older ones like Spohr, 
Raff, etc., have not been heard at all. It seems also 
remarkable that J. S. Bach has appeared only in arrangements, 
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and that ‘‘ Papa Haydn” was represented only by one of his 
least important symphonies, whilst more than a whole evening 


was allotted to Berlioz. Apart from the solos, Beethoven 
figured most frequently on the programmes—7.e. nine times ; 
then Schumann, seven times; Mendelssohn and Brahms, four 
times each ; Schubert and Wagner, three times ; Bach, Mozart, 
Weber, Berlioz, Smetana, and Goldmark, twice; Haydn, 
Handel, Cherubini, Gluck, Volkmann, Liszt, Rubinstein, 
Tschaikowsky, Reinecke, Saint-Saéns, Rudorff, Bizet, Cor- 
nelius, Dvorak, Fischer, Svendsen, Grieg, and Reznicek, once 
each. 

We must now review the Gewandhaus Concerts more in 
detail. At the twentieth appeared, to the genuine pleasure 


of everybody, the great violinist Leopold Auer, and gained | 


great triumphs by his rendering of Tschaikowshy’s Concerto 
in D, and solos by Chopin, Wilhelmj, Arensky, and Auer. Of 
purely orchestral works there was little either in quantity or 
quality, for even the greatest admirer of Haydn cannot very 
highly esteem his Symphony in G (‘*L’Ours”), and Bizet’s 
Suite, ‘‘ L’Arlésienne,” is to be considered more as an elegant 
trifle that ought not to be produced at a serious concert. 

At the twenty-first concert we heard Schumann’s Symphony 
in c, Mendelssohn’s Me/usina Overture, and Bach’s Organ 
Toccata in F major, orchestrated by Esser. Although this 
arrangement is cleverly done, it is a great mistake to prefer 
an arrangement in a concert hall that possesses a fine organ 
on which this masterpiece might be heard in its original form. 
We may add that the Bach-Esser Toccata had not been played 
since the concerts were held in the new Gewandhaus, probably 
for the reason just mentioned. The soloist of this concert was 
Professor Hugo Heermann, from Frankfort, who once more 
pleased greatly by his excellent performance of Beethoven’s 
Violin Concerto, an Adagio by Mozart, and the well-known 
Tambourin by Leclair-David, and who received enthusiastic 
applause. 

Beethove1’s 8th and 9th Symphonies were given at the last 
concert, of course in an excellent manner, although we cannot 
deny that the conductor too much followed his penchant for 
obtaining unjustifiable effects. We had to shake the head over 
many of the /emfi and many interpolated pauses. The solo 
quartet in the 9th Symphony—Frau Rohr-Brajnin, Frau Gotze, 
Merr Paul Kalisch from Berlin, and Herr Oriolo from Amster- 
dam—was fairly satisfactory, but not equal to our usual Leipzig 
quartet—z,e. Frauen Baumann and Metzler, and Herren Die- 
rich and Schelper. 

On Good Friday, as annually for the last thirty years, the 
St. Matthew Passion was given at St. Thomas’s. The soloists 
were Herren Sistermanns, Litzinger, Schneider, Frau Rohr- 
Brajnin and Fraulein Adrienne Osborne (the last-named 
surprisingly good) ; and the performance, under,Herr Nikisch’s 
direction, was a good one. In many respects it was /00 good, 
for as Bach's intention was that all the chorales shou!d be sung 
by the whole congregation, the over-refined sances with which 
Herr Nikisch had them sung were out of place. It was a pity 
the male choir was badly placed, so that the tenors especially 
were sometimes hardly audible. 

Another opera novelty has to be recorded. This is Viel 
Lirm um Nichts, of course founded on Shakespeare’s A/uch 
Ado about Nothing. The music is by Arpad Doppler, who is 
the son of the Court Capellmeister at Stuttgart. The libretto, 
by A. Harlacher, is obscure and too much spun out, and will be 
a hindrance to the opera spreading (it has been performed here 
only twice). The music betrays the versatile and talented 
musician, who, though influenced by Gounod’s Faust and 
showing an acquaintance with modern Italian composers, has 
produced many a pretty ilea of his own creation. That 
Doppler is more addicted to eccentricity than to absolute 
beauty is not surprising; he is the outcome of his age. In 
all arts there no longer exists devotion to absolute beauty, 
but rather a tendency to sensation and piquancy. The perform- 
ance of the opera, under the direction of Capellmeister Porst, 
was one with which the composer might well be satisfied. 

We must not omit to mention a very successful performance 
of E£iijah, by the Sing-Academie under Dr. Klengel, in the 
Albert Hall. The only drawback was the indisposition of the 
baritone, Herr Schelper, who only fulfilled his engagement 








in order to render the performance possible. The other 
soloists, Frl. Berg, Frl. Schmidt, Frau Walter-Choinanns, and 
Herr Dierich were thoroughly satisfactory. The Sing- Academie 
intended this performance as a ‘ Jubilee” one, Z/#jah having 
been first produced at the Birmingham, Musical Festival 
of 1846. How many of the choral works produced nowadays 
will still be sung fifty years hence ? 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


WE do our best this month to celebrate May Day, by 
printing as our music supplement an appropriate extract 
from Vincent Wallace’s Cantata “The Maypole.” The 
extract in question, owing to the exigencies of space, con- 
sists only of the last verse of the 3-part song “ Welcome, 
Gentle Morning,” a tuneful and lively fragment from a 
particularly tuneful and lively specimen of the celebrated 
composer’s work. This part-song is for female voices, 
and, being near the commencement of the cantata, huils 
the dawning of May Day. 








Rebleus of Hew Music and Pew 
Critions, 


--e 
Symphonies. By W.A. Mozart. Arranged for Piano- 
forte Solo by MAX PAUER. No. 10, in C major. 
(Edition No. 82604, net, ts.) London: Augener 
& Co. 
THE symphony before us is one of Mozart’s less popular 
works, but is of sufficient importance to justify its in- 
clusion in the collection of twelve symphonies, newly 
arranged by Max Pauer, now in course of publication. 
The present is the tenth, so that two more will complete 
the set. We can speak in terms of praise of the effective 
arrangement for pianoforte solo, which goes far towards 
making them useful works for study and recreation, as 
well as for many other purposes. In every respect the 
edition is satisfactory, ———_—- 
Impromptu in G for Pianoforte Solo. By CLEMENT M. 
SPURLING. London: Augener & Co. 
A SHORT impromptu in G major by Clement M. Spurling 
has much in it of the graceful and melodious style of the 
popular dance composers. Its clearly marked valse- 
rhythm, combined with the lightness and vivacity of 
the motives, is irresistible. We shall be pleased to see 
more of such attractive little pieces from Mr. Spurling’s 
pen in the future. — 
Morceaux pour Piano, Par ANTON STRELEZKI. No, 
94, Tambourin. London: Augener & Co. 
THIS is certainly one of the best pieces by Strelezki we 
have yet seen. The composer is most successful in re- 
producing the characteristics of the lively French dance 
the Zamébourin with modern treatment, rendering it a 
very agreeable and brilliant piece. We venture to say 
that no one who tries this piece will fail to appreciate 
its many points of merit. To say more is surely un- 
necessary. ee 
Traumbilder (Fantasiestiick fiir Pianoforte). Par FRITZ 
KIRCHNER. Op. 633. London: Augener & Co. 
FRITZ KIRCHNER, in this piece, attempts to draw 
“dream-pictures” in music without venturing beyond 
the limits in point of difficulty of execution he has pre- 
scribed for himself in all his compositions. There are 
few writers who can exercise such restraint and yet 
produce a piece deserving the name of a tone-picture. 
Kirchner is one of those who may fairly be reckoned 
among the number. He knows exactly what he is 
capable of doing well, and therein lies much of his 
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success; but not all, as he also possesses an endless 
wealth of simple melody which admirably suits his 
particular style of composition. The attractive qualities 
of the piece before us will ensure its favourable reception 
wherever easy pianoforte music is in demand, 


Twelve Sonatinas. By KUHLAU. Arranged in pro- 
gressive order, carefully revised and fingered for 
teaching purposes. (Edition No. 8203ad,; net, Is. 
each.) London: Augener & Co. 

CERTAIN works of the classical school are particularly 
suitable for the purpose of training the mind and fingers 
of the young musician. A teacher of experience must 
allow that the names of Bach, Clementi, Kuhlau, and 
Mozart at once suggest the chief compositions of this 
class. And of all these, none can surpass for this 
purpose the sonatinas and pieces of Kuhlau. From 
our own particular point of view, they seem to stand 
out in sharp relief against an immense quantity of music 
which has been designedly written with the same object. 
We have in the two volumes before us a selection of 
twelve of the best-known of these works, arranged in 
progressive order, phrased and fingered for teaching 
purposes on the Continental method, published at the 
popular price of ts. Many of the shakes and turns are 
written out in small notes on an additional stave, so that 
the young scholar is left in no doubt as to their mode of 
execution. An edition with English fingering, but other- 
wise identical, is also to be had at the same price. 


Progressive Studies for the Viola, with Accompaniment 
of a second Viola. By EMIL KREUZ. Op. 40. 
Book IV. Introduction of the 2nd and 3rd posi- 
tions, and studies in first three positions. (Edition 
No. 7653d,; net, 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 

THE first three books of E. Kreuz’s Op. 40 were reviewed 

in the March number of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 

The fourth book has just come to hand. It consists of 

seventeen studies introducing the 2nd and 3rd posi- 

tions, each one prefaced with the corresponding scale 

and arpeggio of the tonic triad. Nos. 3, 6, 12, and 15 

have an additional part for a second viola, the remaining 

numbers being written for one instrument only. Nos. 7, 

8, 9, and 10 are useful simple exercises on changing posi- 

tions, admirably adapted for the purpose in view. The 

four books form an important addition to the repertory 
of music for vio'a, and will be of great service to all who 
study the instrument. ————— 

Dictionary of Music. By DR. HUGO RIEMANN. Trans- 
lated by J. S. SHEDLOCK, BA. Part XII, 
“Schobert to Strungk.” (Edition No. 9200M; net, 
Is.) London: Augener & Co. 

THIS is a particularly interesting number, containing as it 

does biographies of Schubert, Schumann, Schiitz, Spohr, 

Stradivari, the Strausses, etc., and dealing with such 

subjects as Score, Sequence, Signs, Singing, Solmization, 

Stringed Instruments, and soon. That the information 

is brought well up to date is proved by a reference to, 

say, “Stanford, Charles Villiers,” where “* Shamus O’Brien 

(1895)” is duly included among his works for the stage. 

We note that on the vexed question of S:radella’s death 

(or rather, its date) Dr. Riemann says :—“ The story 

is related by Bourdelot (‘Histoire de la musique et de 

ses effets’). The concluding sentence, ‘ Ainsi périt le 
plus excellent musicien de toute I’Italie, environ l’an 

1670,’ was probably added by Bourdelot’s nephew, who 

published the work in 1715; for when Bourdelot died, 

in 1685, it is to be supposed that as he was so well 
acquainted with the details, he must also have known 
the exact year, The more correct date for S.’s death 





is about 1681 or 1682.” Then follows a list of Stradella’s 
compositions, among which is named “an oratorio, 
Susanna (dedicated to Duke Francesco of Modena, with 
date April 16th, 1681, excluding, therefore, the sup- 
position that he was murdered in 1670).” There are 
several other equally interesting points to which we 
should like to draw attention, but space forbids. 





Melodiebildungslehre auf Grundlage des harmonischen 
und rhythmischen Elements. Von PROFESSOR 
EMIL BRESLAUR. Stuttgart : Carl Griininger. 

PROFESSOR BRESLAUR, the eminent Director of the 

Berlin Conservatorium, has endeavoured, as he tells us 

in his preface, to set before the student progressively, 

but simultaneously, the matters of harmony, rhythm, and 
melody. These he calls the “three factors” in com- 
position, and likens “rhythm to the human skeleton, 
harmony to the muscles and sinews, melody to the 
outlines” of the body, which together form “one single, 
indivisible whole.” Professor Breslaur considers that 
“harmony is generally placed too much in the fore- 
ground,” hence his attempt to combine all “ three factors” 
trom the very outset. Thus, to begin with, out of the 
very simplest harmonic materials (the three fundamental 
triads) he illustrates numerous varieties of treatment and 
rhythm, including specimens of the waltz, polka, mazurka, 
and polonaise styles, all in four-bar periods. Not only 
harmony but some counterpoint and the elements of 
composition are touched on, besides figured chorales, 
double counterpoint, modulation, different styles of 
accompaniment, etc. The models given are not merely 
dry detached specimens, but, besides classical extracts, 
original compositions by the author rejoicing in such 
names as “ Heitrer Sinn,” “Der Sehnsucht Schmerz,” 
and soon. In fact, the greater part of the volume con- 
sists of examples and exercises, the latter’ having some- 
times the melody given, sometimes the bass, and in some 
cases merely the rhythm indicated. The book closes 

with information as to the Lied form (of 2 and 3 

sections), and concise descriptions of the principal 

instrumental forms. 

This “ Melodiebildungslehre” (“ Melody Formation ”) 
is thoroughly practical and useful, and can be warmly 
recommended to those students who understand German, 
or, rather, the technical musical terms in that language— 
not quite the same thing ! 

RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 

FROM: ASHDOWN: (Bernstein), ‘‘ Barcarolle,” ‘‘Giadys,” for 

Piano ; (Denham), ‘‘Closer with Thee, O -Lord,” Sacred Song ; 

(Diehl), ** In Loversland,”’ ‘‘ Whispering Winds," Songs ; (Duxé- 

fey), ‘* Bagatelle,” ‘‘ Intermezzo,” ‘‘ Russian Peasant Dance,” for 

Piano ; (German), ‘‘ Melody in E flat ; (Hirst), ‘‘ Sleep, my Lady,” 

Serenade; (Kirchner), ‘Song of the Troubadour,” Op. 415; 

(Marks), ‘‘'The Roving Gipsies,” Song; (J/a¢tez), ‘‘ An Angel 

Singing,” Song; (.Wozr),** Because the Springtime’s Here,” Song ; 

(Sey. Smith), ‘‘Sons of the Brave,” March; (Sére/eski), ‘* Can- 

zone,” for Piano, ‘‘ Ragged Robin,” Song, ‘* Spring Song,” ‘‘ The 

Merry Hunter,”’ for Piano; (7horne), ‘‘ The Golfers,” for Piano ; 

(Thurner), ‘' Féte Villageoise”; (Verne), ‘‘The Adoration,” 

Sacred Song.—BERESFORD: (Chambers), ‘‘Spanish Dance,” for 

Piano.—BREITKOPF & HAERTEL: (Schmid), ‘‘ Mich. Haydn 

Album,” for Piano.—Cocks: (Marks), ‘‘ Fleeting Shadows,” 

Song.—ForsyTH : (Si/fred), ‘‘ Fredasinge,”’ Op. 14.—HArtr & 

Co.: (Adlam), ‘‘Christmas Carols,” Nos. 1-3.—GRUNINGER, 

Stuttgart: (Bres/aur), Melodiebildungslehre."—LrF BEAu, Paris : 

(Le Beau), ‘‘Sevillana,” for Piano.—NOvELLo, Ewer & Co.: 

(T. Adams), ‘*The Holy Child”; (A/drechtsberger), ‘‘ Twelve 

Trios arranged for Organ; (Blair), ‘‘ Blessed are they who 

Watch,” Cantata ; (Bridge), ‘‘ Rudiments in Rhyme” ; (Brock and 

Sidebotham), ‘‘ Twelve Christmas Carols”; (C/arke), ‘‘ Hornpipe 

Harry,” ‘‘ The Hours,’”’ Cantata; (Cowen), ‘‘ The Rose of Life; 

(Dannreuther), ‘‘ Musical Ornamentation”; (Z. /rancis), Noc- 





turne ; (Gaz), ‘‘ Around the Wintry Fire,” Cantata; (German), 
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‘*Nocturne ” from Romeo and Juliet, for Piano ; ‘' Pastoral,” from 
Romeo and Juliet, for Violin and Piano, ‘‘ Pavane”’ from Romeo 
and Juliet for Piano Solo, also Violin and Piano, ‘‘ Selections of 
Themes” from Romeo and Juliet, for Piano; (Haynes), ‘‘ West- 
wood Gavotte’; (Hervey), ‘‘Cantiléne,” ‘‘ Légende Espagnole,” 
for 'Cello and Piano; (Higgs), ‘‘ Two-part Solfeggi”; (Horner), 
‘‘Organ Pedal Technique”; (King), ‘‘Romance of the Roses ; 
(Kuhnau), ‘' Bible Stories ; (A/artin), ‘‘ Handel’s Choruses from 
the Oratorios,” arranged for Organ, No3. 1-33, ‘‘ Organ Arrange- 
ments,” Nos. 26-37, ‘‘ Original Compositions for the Organ,” Nos, 
239-241; (EZ. Mundella), ‘‘ The School Hymn Book, with Tunes”; 
(Parry), ‘‘ Invocation to Music; (Purcell), “ King Arthur,” ‘St. 
Cecilia’s Day”; (Randegger), ‘‘ Panseron’s 42 Vocal Exercises,”’ 
Parts 1 and 2; (Somervell), ‘‘The Enchanted Palace,” “ The 
Forsaken Merman”; (Vernham), ‘‘'Three-part studies for sight- 
singing classes, ‘‘ Christmas Carols,” Nos. 233-248, ‘ Musical 
Times,” No. 633, ‘‘Octavo Anthems,” Nos. 488, 527, and 529. — 
PATERSON, Sons & Co., Glasgow: (Baftie), Ca’ Ca’ my Lassie,’ 
Song; (Senzor), ‘‘ Three Sketches,” for Piano, —REEVES : (A’odde), 
‘* How to understand Wagner's Ring of Nibelung.--VERLAG DES 
VEREINS DER MUSIKFREUNDE: “ Abteilung fiir Klavier Musik,” 
‘Abteilung fiir Gesangsmusik,” 2nd year, Book I.—-WEEKEs : 
(Gibson), ‘‘ Key to Questions on a First Book on the Theory ot 
Music” ; (Newell), ** The Song-Bird Album”; (C. Z. Wi//iams), 
‘*A Dedication,” Church Cantata; ‘‘ An English Series of Original 
Songs,”: (Bennett), ‘‘My Love so True’; (Foster), ‘*Good 
Night ;"” (.ackensie), ‘‘ Fire that must flame’ ; (Somerved?),‘‘ 1 
love her": (Stanford), ‘‘O fondest and truest”; (P. Pitt), 
‘*When I am Dead”; (Macpherson), ‘‘ What does little Birdie 
say?” ; (Allen), ‘‘The Rose Song.”—WooLHOUSE: (C. Clark), 
‘*Melody” for Violin and Piano; (1/a//ard), ‘‘Dame Dorothy,” 
Song; (G. F. Sharpe), ‘Sighs for Sighs,” Song; (#1. /. Sharpe), 
Suite for Piano. 








Operas and. Concerts. 


OPERA IN ENGLISH AT DRURY LANE. 


THERE has always been a certain amount of confusion 
between the purpose of art and the purpose of morality ; 
and though we have at last got rid of the tiresome and 
harmful Ruskinian heresy that a work of art is good in 
proportion to the extent and force of the moral influence 
it is capable of exercising, traces of the old confusion may 
still be observed in the minds of many writers on musical 
topics. They still speak of “progress” in music, when 
they really mean progress in the morality and culture of 
the lower and less educated classes ; and they often fail 
to see that there may be a real advance in music without 
the masses being to the slightest degree affected thereby. 
In considering whether it is really a good thing that we 
should have cheap opera at Drury Lane in a language 
understanded of the people, we must ask ourselves 
whether the class who attend the Drury Lane perform. 
ances are in any need of musical culture, and whether, 
if they really are, and really get it, music is any the 
better on that account. Our own impression is that the 
Drury Lane performances do nothing to spread music 
amongst “the masses,” who do not attend them; but 
that they are invaluable to students and the earnest clerk 
and shopkeeping classes who find themselves excluded 
from Covent Garden by the high prices which necessarily 
prevail there. And if merely on this account, we regard 
the Drury Lane cheap season in English as a comfortable 
thing. Surely it is good to know that at any rate our 
future composers have opportunities of becoming ac- 
quainted, while their minds are still untrammelled and 
growing, with the masterpieces of the only form of 
musical art which is really alive at the present day. 

The season opened merrily with Faust on Saturday 
evening, April 4th—the house crowded to the ceiling ; 
everyone apparently in the best of humours; band, 
chorus, and soloists in their best form; scenery in 
capital working order; and the two real horses for 
the army just lively enough to be interesting and not 





lively enough to disperse the chorus in terror as they 
did on a previous occasion. Mr. Manners was Mephis- 
topheles, Madame Fanny Moody was Marguerite, 
Valentine was taken by Mr. Wilson Sheffield, and 
Faust by Mr. Hedmondt. On the whole, the perform- 
ance was an excellent one. Mr. Sheffield has much to 
learn of his art, and if he wishes ever to take the position 
to which his voice and natural powers entitle him he will 
have to work very hard indeed ; but he sang with evident 
enjoyment of the music, and his Valentine had the charm 
of freshness. Mr. Charles Manners is a bass with a 
really magnificent voice, which he does not make the 
most of. He sings at too steady a forte, and with too 
continuous a /egato, to pull off his dramatic points in the 
most telling fashion. We have not space here to discuss 
his reading of the part of Mephistopheles in detail; but 
we suggest that it would gain immensely in sardonic 
force if he delivered a few of his phrases with sharp, 
staccato, incisive accent, and made some distinction 
between his prepositions and nouns or adjectives by 
giving the two latter at least a little more stress than 
the former. The fault is not that Mr. Manners hangs 
upon unimportant words too long, but that he is inclined 
to bark them out as loudly as he does the essential words. 
This fault corrected, Mr. Manners would be a singularly 
able and useful artist. For Madame Moody’s Mar- 
guerite we have scarcely sufficieht words of praise. 
The beauty of her voice is well known, and the charm 
of her manner and her person; but we fear the rare 
power with which she grasps the character of Marguerite 
and reproduces it is not appreciated as it ought to be. 
We dare not claim anyone as an ideal exponent of a part 
in this day of little singers ; but Madame Moody comes 
nearer to the ideal Marguerite than any operatic actress 
known to us; and we are convinced that if she were an 
Italian instead of an Englishwoman she would be lauded 
to the skies as one of the finest singers of the time. 

The next notable occurrence was the performance of 
Carmen, on April 8th, with Miss Joran in the title-part, 
Mr. Brozel as Don José, and Madame Amy Sherwin as 
Michaela. This, we believe, is the first appearance of 
Madame Sherwin on the operatic stage in London, though 
she is an experienced hand on it elsewhere. Her popular 
success was moderate ; but the curious absence of freeness 
in her voice, the curious jorny quality of her upper notes, 
prevented her from doing the music of Michaela, where 
all depends upon simple girlish charm of both acting and 
singing, so well as she could undoubtedly do the music of 
other parts we could name. Miss Joran’s reading of 
Carmen was good in its way—so good, indeed, that even 
a vivid remembrance of Madame Calvé’s terrible version 
did not make it seem bad. But Miss Joran has an oppor- 
tunity of making one reading of the part herown. The 
heroine thought of by Bizet was, of course, a mere idle, 
captious, irresponsible flirt, who flirts once too often and 
suffers for it at the end. But Calvé turns Carmen into a 
fearful angel of seduction—a fascinating tigress who com- 
pels the admiration of everyone who sees her; and so 
powerfully, so consistently does she carry her interpreta- 
tion through, that at last we have nearly forgotten Bizet’s 
original, and think of Carmen as own sister to Venus or 
Circe, with, however, a more tragic finish than theirs. If 
Miss Joran will return to Bizet, and, forgetting Calvé, 
give us once more the light-headed fool, whose only 
allurement is her folly and her southern type of prettiness, 
she will be secure from comparison with greater singers 
than herself, and moreover, find tha: she has re-created a 
part which pleases everyone. Mr. Brozel’s José was 
neither here nor there. We strongly advise him to 
study a really great artist like Mr. Bispham, and sec 
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THE MAY-POLE. 


CANTATA 


for Treble Voices 
by 


VINCENT WALLACE. 


Augeners Edition N® 9104. 
Three-part Chorus.“ Welcome,gentle morning” 
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how he makes his effects—never by mere bawling or 
extravagance of gesture or facial contortion. 

There only remains to say a few words about 7ann- 
héuser, for nothing can be said about such things as 7he 
Bohemian Girl on the one hand, or, on the other, //amse/ 
und Gretel, that worthy light opera of the German school. 
All we need say about Zannhduser is that Mr. Hedmondt 
was much better (as Tannhauser) than he was as Faust 
a few evenings before ; that Miss Duma both acted and 
sang with some force and considerable charm ; that Miss 
Lilian Tree’s Venus was anything but alluring; and 
finally that Mr. David Bispham acted with his accus- 
tomed skiil and dramatic power, and sang with genuine 
lyric fervour in “O star of eve.” The chorus behaved in 
a manner that would have justified Sir Augustus Harris 
in addressing a few words of reproof to them after the 
performance. 

At the moment of writing the season is gambolling 
along as merrily as it began. We have had Lohengrin, 
and we are promised Zhe Valkyrie. It is certainly a 
notable thing that we can have this last work in English 
at “popular prices” ; and we venture to ask why, if it 
can be put on, we should not also be given, if not the 
Gitterdammerung, at least Siegfried and the Meister- 
singer? But still, the vastly improved quality of the 
representations, as well as of the repertory, over the 
repertory and representations of any previous season, is 
a matter to be thankful for. And we ave thankful, 
accordingly. 


CRYSTAL FALACE. 
ENGLISH amateurs are so conservative that novelties seldom 
attract them as they do Continental audiences. Forexample: At 
the Crystal Palace, April 4th, there was an agreeable novelty for 
the orchestra in the shape of a Suite by Mr. Herbert Bunning, 
a young English composer who has, however, chiefly studied in 
Italy and France. The suite distinctly reveals evidence of the 
composer's training. It is melodious, fresh, and ingenious, and 
if fot absolutely original, it is clear that Mr. Bunning is in the 
right path to win musical fame. The Suite is in four movements, 
thus entitled: Pastorale, Peasants’ Dance, Idyll, and Village Fite. 
These illustrations are supposed to represent scenes of rustic 
life in an Italian village, just invaded by a troupe of gipsies, 
Mr. Bunning has displayed considerable skill in his treatment 
of the subject, and the composer will most likely be heard of in 
the future. His music was well received, and was certainly well 
performed by the Crystal Palace orchestra ; while Mr. Manns, 
with his accustomed kindness, took as much pains with this work 
of a native composer as he would have done with the music of 
a classic musician. Another partial novelty was Zhe 7riumphal 
En'ry of the Boyards, by the Norwegian composer Johan 
Valvorsen. It was performed at the Queen’s Hall Promenade 
concerts last autumn. The music has picturesque qualities and 
some originality, but is rather heavily scored, a fault by no 
means uncommon in music from the North. The programme 
also included the very artistic Spring Overture of Goldmark. 
Miss Jessie Grimson, a clever student of the Royal College of 
Music, played Spohr’s Dramatic Concerto for the violin with 
pure tone, good expression, and refined execution. The 
vocalists were Miss Mabel Berrey and Mr. Braxton Smith, who 
sang solos, and were also heard in the duet “ Dear Love of 
Mine,” from Nadeshda. The performance of Mr. Cowen’s 
Lransfiguration at the Palace was noteworthy, but will scarcely 
add to his fame. On Saturday, the 11th, there was a larger 
audience, the Russian pianist M. Sapellnikoff making his 
appearance and playing in admirable style Schumann’s piano- 
forte concerto. There can be no doubt that M. Sapellni- 
koff has vastly improvedsin every way, and he has. wisely 
discarded a certain exaggeration of style associated with his 
former performances in this country. He will now, we think, 
be accepted as one of the finest pianists oftheday. His reading 
of classical music is highly to be commended, and M. Sapellni- 
koff has learned to adapt his style to the requirements of the 





higher kind of music. Nothing could be more satisfactory than 
his rendering of Schumann. Every technical merit was there, 
combined with delicacy and expression of a most charming 
kind. In the cantasile passages no living pianist could have 
surpassed the gifted Russian. The pastoral symphony and the 
overtures Zauderfléte and Dvorak’s Jn der Natur were finely 
played. Besides the concerto, M. Sapellnikoff played later in 
the concert a graceful Song without words by his countryman 
Tschaikowsky, Mendelssohn’s Spinning Song, and a Hungarian 
Rhapsody of Liszt. His reception was enthusiastic. Miss 
Alice Estey proved her merits as a vocalist in Charmant Oiseau, 
and Mia piccirella. On Saturday, the 18th, the symphony in b 
minor by Sinding was the novelty. The composer will, we 
think, take a much higher position ere long. His ideas are 
frequently very fine. M. Hambourg was the pianist. A more 
than ordinarily attractive programme was arranged for the benetit 
of Mr, Manns on the 25th. 





MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


THE thirty-eighth season of the Popular Concerts “ended on 
the last Monday of March with the enthusiasm usually displayed 
on such occasions. There were favourite items in the pro- 
gramme : for example, Mendelssohn’s Octet and Schumann’s 
pianoforte Quintet, and as the artists were Dr. Joachim, Lady 
Hallé, Signor Piatti, and Mr. Leonard Borwick, there were 
ample reasons for gratification; while Mr. Bispham was the 
vocalist, and sang with fine effect Mr. Henschel’s dramatic and 
impressive scena Sa/omo. Mr. Bispham first sang it at his own 
concert, and it was again warmly appreciated. By special 
desire, Dr. Joachim and Lady Hallé played Bach’s concerto for 
two violins. Owing to the enthusiasm of the audience, the slow 
movement was repeated. The practice of accepting encores 
must not be too readily granted, orit may become objectionable, 
but in this instance there were greater excuses than usual. One 
could understand the genuine eagerness of visitors to have such 
an artistic treat prolonged. : 





THE LAMOUREUX ORCHESTRA. 
THERE was greater eagerness than is usually the case with 
English amateurs to hear the talented Frenchman and his 
hundred players at the Queen’s Hall, on April 13th. The Hall 
was well filled, and M. Lamoureux had a welcome which 
appeared to .afford him considerable gratification. He was, 
however, not such a stranger as some imagine, having in 1881 
conducted a British orchestra assisted by the late M. Sainton, as 
principal violin. M. Lamoureux has a manner of his own, but 
it is a curious fact that in some respects his mode of conducting 
resembles that of Dr. Richter. For example, without actually 
seeing the conductor, one might have fancied that the orchestra 
was being led by Dr. Richter in Beethoven's glorious C minor 
symphony, while in other items M. Lamoureux actually adopted 
the style of the famous Geiman conductor. He, however, does 
not trust to memory, but follows the printed score. Happily, 
the Frenchman indulged in no new readings, and is commend- 
ably free from eccentricity or exaggeration. It would not have 
been easy to surpass the rendering of Beethoven’s symphony. 
All that was wanted was a somewhat fuller tone from the violins. 
English and German violinists are broader in tone, asa rule, 
than French musicians, whose great aim appears to be brilliant 
execution. In refinement, and light and shade, the orchestra 
under M. Lamoureux was everything that could be desired. 
Some of the items in the concert were hardly worthy of 
association with Beethoven. The overture, Gwendoline, by 
Emanuel Chabrier, who died last year without having won the 
fame anticipated by his friends, was somewhat of a failure, 
owing to the coarse and noisy character of the instrumentation. 
The composer was a great admirer of Wagner, but like many 
others, seems to have mistaken the intentions of that master, 
who would never have deafened his audience with music like 
Gwendoline. In the performance of Zhe Fiying Dutchman 
overture there was less refinement than might have been 
expected. Other concerts dealing with French compositions 
gave a better impression of the orchestra. On Tuesday M. 
Lamoureux and his band visited Manchester, and on Wednesday 
Birmingham, and on Thursday gave a second concert at the 
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Queen’s Hall. They have had a very cordial reception which 
was merited by their performances. But one could hardly help 
wishing that they had visited London with a distinctly French 
programme, especially as M. Lamoureux is known to have given 
hearty encouragement to the more advanced school of 
French composers. At the concert given on Thursday, the 
16th, French music was more prominent in the programme. The 
symphony in c minor of Dr. Saint-Saéns for orchestra, organ and 
pianoforte had been, however, performed by the Philharmonic 
Society. M. Vincent d’Indy’s Wallenstein’s Camp is a portion 
of a Suite suggested by Schiller, and has been popular in Paris. 
Another novelty was the Serenade from M. Charpentier’s /mpres- 
sions of Italy. It probably owes something to Mendelssohn’s 
Midsummer Night's Dream music in the humorous effects. A 
waltz melody for three bassoons was extremely funny. This 
is a comic fancy, but not without clever musical devices. 
The diminuendo with which the serenade closes was so 
admirably managed that it was difficult to say when the tones 
actually ceased. The Metstersinger Overture and the Forest 
Scene from Sveg/ried were played with genuine artistic feeling. 
On Friday, 17th, M. Lamoureux and his orchestra visited 
Brighton, and on the next day gave a farewell concert at 
St. George's Hall. 





M. SAPELLNIKOFF’S FIRST RECITAL 

Was given on Tuesday, April 14th, at St. James’s Hall. The 
Russian pianist had a most cordial greeting, and it was generally 
admitted that a great improvement had taken place in his style. 
His playing of Mendelssohn’s Variations Sérieuses was ex- 
tremely fine. He was also heard to great advantage in 
Beethoven’s Waldstein Sonata, Possessing almost unlimited 
powers as an executant, M. Sapellnikoff’s intellectual gifts 
have increased, and he must be regarded as one of the best 
of classic pianists. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

On the last day of March the Royal Academy students gave 
an interesting concert at Queen’s Hall, when Miss Isabel Jay 
distinguished herself in the Jewel Song from Gounod’s Faust. 
Miss Leila Bull was successful in a romance of Schumann for 
the oboe, and Miss Edith Byford played a solo written by Mr. 
Vernon Addison for the violin with pure tone and excellent 
execution. The music was fairly good. Miss May Muckle 
played well in a concerto by Signor Piatti for violoncello. 


MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL ITEMS. 


THERE are signs that English opera attracts more attention 
than it did. Dr. Villiers Stanford’s Shamus O’Brien is to be 
performed in a great many provincial towns by two operatic 
companies, and after going on tour the opera will be performed 
in America.—Mr. Herbert’ Grover, who made a successful 
début at Drury Lane Theatre, has signed a contract for twelve 
months with the Carl Rosa Company. Mr. Grover will stiil 
be at liberty to accept concert engagements.—A prima donna 
on a bicycle would have startled old-fashioned opera-goers, but 
the charming Madame Melba might have been seen on the 
wheel as early as eight in the morning at Chicago a few weeks 
since. A little mishap occurred at first starting, the manager, 
Mr. Grau, being much alarmed. Spite of all difficulties, 
Madame Melba managed to keep on her wheel and got back 
from her ride in safety. Madame Calvé followed Madame 
Melba’s example next day, and, although the fair vocalist is 
somewhat ore bulky in figure than the Australian prima 
donna, no misfortune befell the great French artist. The 
possibility of seeing Sir Augustus Harris’s entire stock of 
operatic artists on the wheel in Ilyde Park during next season 
will be a new excitement for opeta-goers.—The renowned 
Lristol Orpheus Glee Society gave a special concert at St. 
James’s Hall on the 24th.—The Jubilee performances of 
Mendelssohn’s Ziijah may be said to commence with the 
(Queen’s Hall Choral Society, which performed the popular 
oratorio on the 23rd inst. But the festival at the Crystal Palace 
under Mr. Manns, on June 27th, will be a really imposing 
celebration with its three thousand performers. éijah will 





be in the programme of every provincial society this year. 
It may be well to note that the oratorio in its present form 
was not given until April 16th, 1847, at Exeter Hall. It 
was on August 26th, 1846, that Mendelssohn’s oratorio was 
performed at the Birmingham festival. In the list of surviving 
vocalists who took part may be named Miss Birch, still living 
at the age of eighty; Mr. Lockey, the tenor so much admired 
by the composer; and Mr. W. H. Cummings, who was then 
a choir-boy in the Temple and who sang with the altos. Those 
who wish to read a full account of the first production of Z/ijah 
can do so in the work just published by Messrs. Novello, the 
author being Mr. F. G. kdwards, who has collected many curious 
and interesting particulars—Madame Patti will not be seen at 
Covent Garden this season, but her admirers will be treated toa 
concert of a familiar pattern at the Albert Hall on May 13th.-—M. 
Colonne and Herr Nikisch have decided not to give orchestral 
concerts in London this season. But we shall have plenty of 
orchestral music. There will be Dr. Richter, the London 
Symphony concerts, the Mottl concerts, commencing on May 
28th, and the Crystal Palace concerts. At the Mottl concerts 
M. Eugen d’Albert will reappear in England and play 
Beethoven’s E flat Concerto. The Philharmonic concerts will 
be given on Wednesday evenings in future. The Richter con- 
certs will commence May 18th, and at the Imperial Institute 
the Monte Carlo Orchestra, conducted by M. Jéhin, will be 
heard in a series of conceits.—The late Mr. George Mence 
Smith, an oil and colourman but a great lover of music, has 
left to Mr. John Hedley, for many years superintendent of the 
Royal Choral Society, £1,000; Madame Julia Lennox, the 
contralto, £42,000; also £1,000 to the Royal Society of 
Musicians, and £1,000 to found a scholarship at the Royal 
Academy of Music. —South Wales will in future have a musical 
festival. The first meeting will take place at Cardiff this year, 
Mr. Manns being the conductor. Considering how much 
music is cultivated in Wales, the proposed festival appears 
to be a legitimate scheme. North Wales will also take part 
in the musical festival, two days being arranged for in Bangor 
Cathedral.—Among other orchestral conductors who have lately 
visited us was Herr Stavenhagen on April 29th. He came 
from Weimar to conduct his own concerto at Miss Muriel 
Elliott’s concert, April 29th.—Mr. Bispham announces an extra 
classical concert at St. James’s Hall on May Ist, when the 
famous Russian violinist M. Brodsky will perform solos and 
Mile. Landi will sing.—Sir Augustus Harris has been visiting 
Vienna, to arrange for the performance of Goldmark’s Cricket 
on the Hearth in London.—The promised performance of Die 
Walkiire at Covent Garden in French is a curious operatic 
experiment. Why not in German or in English? Either 
language would be preferable to French, or, for that matter, 
to Italian.—The presentation to Lady Hallé will take place 
early in May, when the Prince and Princess of Wales will be 
resent.—Sir George Grove’s work on Beethoven’s Symphonies 
is being extensively read. The author introduces many in- 
teresting facts, and possibly a little fiction, about the great 
composer, 








Musical Potes, 


MATTERS at the Grand Opéra progress in the leisurely 
fashion characteristic of that establishment. According 
to some authorities, the production of M. Duvernoy’s 
Hellé was to take place before the end of April, while 
others say that it has been found necessary to postpone 
it till June. At any rate, no date for the production his 
been announced up to the time of our writing. It has 
been decided to venture on a revival of the 7iamara of 
M. Bourgault-Ducoudray, a work originally produced 
December 28th, 1891, just as the former managers of the 
Opéra, MM. Gailhard and Ritt, were retiring from their 
posts. The opera could only be played once, and the 
revival seems only an act of justice to a musician so 
eminent as its composer undoubtedly is. The part of 
Thamara, vriginally played by Mlle. Domenech, is now 
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given to Mme. Héglon, and the chief tenor part will be 


made the test-part for a young débutant. A revival of: 


Don Juan is in contemplation, with Mmes. Caron, 
Berthet; MM. Renaud, Vaguet, and Delmas; the 
representative of Zerlina is likely to be a young pupil 
from the Conservatoire. The mention of this institution 
leads us to remark that the post of director, vacant 
by the death of M. Ambroise Thomas, has not yet been 
filled up. Ocher novelties which may be expected 
between now and the end of next year are a new ballet 
with music by M. Wormser (the composer of the delightful 
music to L’Enfant Prodigue), M. Alfred Bruneau’s new 
opera, Messidor (if that title be finally chosen), and either 
the Lancelot du Lac of M. Jonciéres or the French 
version of Wagner’s Meistersinger (vice Tristan). 

M. CHARLES WIDOR, the famous organist and com- 
poser, has finished a new opera on a libretto by M. Henri 
Cain, Les Pécheurs de Saint-Jean, which will be pro- 
duced before long at the Opéra Comique. 

THE Reguiem of M. Bruneau was produced for the 
first time in Paris at the Opera Concert on April 2nd, 
but appears to have excited little interest. We did not 
anticipate that the critics of the Ménestre/ would admire 
it, but we were not prepared for the cool contempt with 
which M. Pougin dismisses it as a poor, insignificant 
work which excites no feeling but indifference and calls 
for no criticism. There were two other novelties at 
this concert, an overture by a M. Mestres (a name un- 
familiar to us), which was long and tiresome, and a 
légende dramatique, S. Georges, by M. Paul Vidal, a work 
displaying talent without inspiration. The most suc- 
cessful piece in the programme was a symphony in £ flat 
(Op. 2), by M. Saint-Saéns, written when he was seven- 
teen, and played by the Cecilian Society in 1853, without 
the composer’s name being given. Tne season of the 
grand concerts is now over. M. Lamoureux concluded 
his with three performances of the A/esséah (abridged, 
but it is not for Londoners to cry out about that). M. 
Colonne wound up his season with his 80:h performance 
of Berlioz’s Faust. The Concerts du Conservatoire 
have given the Choral Symphony, and will shortly ter- 
minate. 

A POSTHUMOUS opera of the late César Franck, 
entitled GAzsed/e, was produced at the theatre of Monte 
Carlo on April 6th, the parts being taken by Mmes. 
Eames, Adini, Jéhin-Deschamps, and MM. Vergnet 
and Melchissedec. A note prefixed to the score by 
Franck’s son states the work was left complete by his 
father, all but the orchestration, which has been filled up 
by five of his pupils ; but according to M. Julien Tiersot, 
in the Ménestrel, this is an exaggerated account of 
Franck’s share, which really left much of the work only 
barely sketched. However, someone—we cannot say 
who—has brought the work to a condition suitable for 
performance, and the production at Monte Carlo appears 
to have been quite successful. But until we have a more 
detailed account of how the opera has .been completed, it 
can hardly be accepted as a genuine work of Franck’s. 

A SUBSCRIPTION has been opened for the erection of a 
monument to Mme. Miolan-Carvalho, in the cemetery 
of Pére La Chaise. M. Mercié, the sculptor chosen, is 
said to have already finished the design. 

THE opera season at Brussels will come to a close at 
the end of the month. M. Vandyck will be the hero of 
the concluding performances. It has not been on the 
whole a brilliant season; and its most striking feature 
has been the enormous popularity of Mme. Leblanc. 

THE theatre formerly known as Kroll’s, over which 
the Intendant of the Berlin Opera House had certain 
rights, and which was last year used as a substitute for 





the Opera House, has now been purchased outright by 
the Intendant, and it is intended to maintain it as a 
second or supplementary theatre for operatic perform- 
ances.. Operas will be given there from May 15th to 
September 15th, during the holiday season at the opera 
proper; so that the Berlinese will this year have opera 
continuously all the year round. Pending the production 
of Riifer's /xgo, the famous baritone fron Vieona, Herr 
Reichmann, has been appearing, as Gast (7.2. on a visit), 
in his favourite parts, The Dutchman, Hans Sachs, and 
William Tell. According to some of the German papers, 
he has greatly improved as an actor; as a singer, they 
appear to think he is not open to improvement, though to 
English ears his intonation is generally so inaccurate as 
to be quite painful. 

THE concert season at Berlin has come to a close, so 
far as regards the great orchestral and choral societies ; 
but there is as yet little diminution in the number of 
(so-called) artists’ concerts, of which, however, very few 
indeed call for any notice here. At the ninth concert of 
the Kénigliche Kapelle, Herr Weingartner actually 
revived that piece, so familiar to our childhood but so 
rarely heard now, Boieldieu's overture to The Caliph of 
Bagdad, and produced two specimens of his own com- 
position : a setting of Heine’s ballad Die Wallfuhrt nach 
Kevilaar for alto solo and orchestra—a work which Herr 
Lessmann praises warmly—and an intermezzo (!) from 
his early opera Ma/awika. The tenth and last concert 
included only familiar works: Cherubini’s J/edea over- 
ture, Mozart’s G minor symphony, and the indispensable 
Choral. The season of the Philharmonic concerts, under 
Nikisch, is also over, the final concert consisting of 
Wagner’s Faust overture, an excellent setting of Goethe’s 
Gesang der Getster iiber den Wassern for chorus and 
orchestra by Wm. Berger, and Schumann’s Manfred 
music, the choral parts being sung by Herr Siegfried 
Ochs’ Philharmonic Choir, and the verse recited by Herr 
Ludwig Wiillner, who, from being an actor, has now 
blossomed into a vocalist and reciter. Herr Nikisch 
has quite restored the reputation of these concerts. 

SOME two years ago a Mozart Society was founded in 
Berlin, and at last it has given some sign of life. Under 
its auspices a mixed concert and operatic performance 
was given at Kroll’s Theatre, on March 13th, under the 
baton of Dr. Muck. The chief feature ot the perform- 
ance was a version of the seldom heard musical comedy 
Der Schauspieldirektor ; Mozart’s music (with some ad- 
ditional pieces) being adapted to a new libretto by Rudolf 
Genée, with the title Der Cafellmeister. The action 
turns on the intention of King Frederick William I1. of 
Prussia to make Mozart Capellmeister at his Court, and 
the characters of the piece are Mozart himself (rather a 
difficult part to play, one would think), two Italian female 
singers, a tenor, a musician named Tirrschmidt (in whose 
house Mozart lodged while in Berlin), and the well-known 
Capellmeister J. F. Reichardt. In its new form the piece 
had a great success, and will very probably be produced 
at other theatres. 

MAX Brucun’s latest oratorio, or cantata, Moses, will 
be performed, for the first time at Berlin, on May 7th, on 
the occasion of the celebration of the bicentenary of the 
founding of the Royal Academy of Arts. Dr. Joachim 
will be the conductor. 

By an unfortunate mistake we, last month, gave March 
14th, as the date of the production of Goldmark’s Cricket 
on the Hearth at Vienna : it should have been the follow- 
ing Saturday, March 21st. The opera had an extraordinary 
success, which seems to have been partly due to the fact 
that no one anticipated from the composer such sim- 
plicity and charm as the new work exhibits. Goldmark’s 
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previous operas have been characterized by great elabor- 
ation and much pomp and richness of style. Here the 
workmanship is quite simple, and the melodies, ballads 
of almost too old-fashioned a type. Dr. Hanslick, who 
speaks of the piece as a whole with an enthusiasm difficult 
to reconcile with his criticism of some of the details, finds 
fault with many of the melodies as “neither new nor 
original,” and thinks they smack of the days of Dittersdorf 
and Wenzel Miiller. The libretto, by A. M. Willner, is 
not particularly good, and if, as is probable, the opera 
ever reaches this country, the absence of Caleb Plummer 
and his blind daughter, the most striking characters of 
Dickens's ta'e, will be greatly regretted. The orchestra- 
tion is said to be treated with great skilland much moder- 
ation, and a little prelude to the third act was enthu- 
siastically encored. We ought to mention that among 
the characters, the Cricket itself has a place, along with 
Dot, May Fielding, Edward, John, and Tackleton. 

THE unveiling of the new Mozart monument at Vienna 
was fixed for the 21st of April, but would perhaps be 
postponed on account of the sudden and quite unexpected 
death of the sculptor, Victor Tilgner, on the 16th inst. 

At the fourth concert of the Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde at Vienna, the chief feature was the appearance 
of Dr. Reinecke from Leipzig in the triple character of 
composer, conductor, and pianist. He conducted his last 
symphony (Op. 227) in G minor, and played Mozart’s so- 
called Coronation Concerto in D. The reception of the 
symphony was politely warm, but of the Mozart-player, 
extremely enthusiastic. An enormous crowd attended 
the concert for the benefit of the Conservatorium Pension 
Fund, consisting entirely of works by Grieg, and con- 
ducted by Grieg himself, who is very popular in Vienna. 
Fraulein Walle-Hansen played the composer’s concerto 
in A minor, and Frau Guldbranson, from Stockholm, sang 
songs, and was encored till she could, or would, sing no 
more, At an extra Gesellschaft concert, Kiel’s Christus 
’ was performed for the first time in Vienna, and its choral 
parts produced a great effect; but this is an essentially 
North-German work, almost as much so as the Passion of 
J.S. Bach. Still, Herr v. Perger deserves to be warmly 
thanked for giving it a hearing. Chamber-music is always 
well cultiva‘ed in Vienna, and there have been concerts 
by the Hellmesberger and Rosé Quartets, by the quar- 
tet party which is headed by Fri. Soldat, now Frau 
Soldat-Réger, and by the trio Max Pauer,-Florian Zaijic, 
and Heinrich Griinfeld. 

HERR RICHARD STRAUSS’S next orchestral work will 
bear the title A/so sprach Zarathustra (Thus spake 
Zoroaster), which seems as little calculated to inspire a 
musician as the jovial pranks of Till Eulenspiegel, but 
which the young composer no doubt sees his way to 
illustrate with effect. 

HERR HANS SOMMER, in no way discouraged by the 
failure of ais Saint Fotx,has completed another opera, 
Der Meermann, which is nearly ready for production at 
Weimar. One may perhaps see in the title a sort of 
companion-piece to his Zore/e?, and the world may thus 
be the richer by a fine work. Frl. Marie Joachim, the 
daughter of the great violinist, who has been engaged at 
the Opera House of Dessau, will in the coming autumn 
transfer her services to the classic Opera House of 
Weimar. Herr Krasselt, a famous violinist, is engaged 
to lead the orchestra, These are all signs of activity 
and enterprise, and it may be hoped that the Weimar 
theatre will flourish under Herr Stavenhagen more than 
the supporters of Mr. d’Albert were inclined to an- 
ticipate. 

THERE is quite an average supply of new operas this 
month as regards number ; but, with the exception o¢ 








Goldmark’s work, it does not appear that any of them 
are of much importance. There is Florentina, by Alb. 
Thierfelder (Rostock, March 18th),a fair success ; 77 ischka, 
a one-act comic opera by Meyer-Helmund, produced at 
Frankfort on April 5th, also successful ; A/drecht Roser (A 
hero of Baden), by Ernest Korten, who also writes the 
libretto, produced at Elberfeld March 29th ; and Gunare, 
by Julius Laubner (Stettin). Kienzl’s Zvangelimann, the 
one really successful opera of last year, has found two 
fresh homes at Leipzig and Bremen, and Reznicek’s 
Donna Diana, another indisputable success, continues 
its triumphant course throughout Germany. A_ new 
operetta, which seems to have made rather a hit, is 
Der Wunderknabe, by Eugen von Taund, produced at 
Vienna at the Theater an der Wien on March 28th. 

A BAcu, who professes to be a grandson of C. P. E. 
Bach, the second son of John Sebastian, has turned up 
as a pianist at Hamburg, at a concert of the Tonkiinst- 
lerverein. He has hitherto-lived at Frankfort, but pro- 
poses to settle in Hamburg. His sfécialité is improvi- 
sation at the pianc—not in the style of his ancestor, 
but rather after the style of Liszt (?) and other modern 
models. 

WE stated, some months ago, that an oaken coffin 
believed to contain the remains of Bach had been dis- 
covered in the churchyard of the old church of St. John 
at Leipzig. Although it cannot. be said that the identifi- 
cation is quite certain, yet it is so extremely probable 
that we may well be content to accept it as a fact. On 
this basis, subscriptions are invited for a monument to 
the grand old Cantor, who has given to the world works 
which, in their kind, can never be surpassed. The 
execution of the monument, to be placed in the church 
on the left side of the altar, will be entrusted to the 
sculptor Seffner, who has already done so much to prove 
the genuineness of the skull found. The nature and 
dimensions of the monument will depend on the amount 
of the subscriptions received, but the idea at present 
entertained is to represent Bach as Cantor with 4é/on in 
hand—a very proper mo/¢if for a statue in such a situation. 
Herr Pastor F. G. Tranzschel, Salomon Str. 19 III., 
Leipzig, Saxony, will be happy to answer inquiries re- 
lating to the fund, and to acknowledge subscriptions. 
Bach’s works are now so well known and so profoundly 
admired in this country that we cannot doub: that the 
appeal will find a ready response. 

APROPOS of the centenary of Schubert’s birth (31st 
January, 1797), an exhibition will be held at Vienni 
from January 15th to February 28th next year, at which 
all available portraits of the composer and his relatives 
and friends ; autographs of his works, or early printed 
editions ; pictures of the places where he is known to 
have lived or worked, and in fact, generally, all objects 
having any direct. (and sometimes indirect) connection 
with the composer or his works, will be collected for 
exhibition. Perhaps the scheme, though it will unques- 
tionably be interesting, seems a little too comprehensive. 

MORITZ MOSZKOWSKI has written some incidental 
music for that wildly eccentric—but in parts powerful 
and interesting—drama entitled Don Juan und Faust, 
by Grabbe, a half-mad poet who died in 1836, whose 
play has lately been revived at the Meiningen Theatre. 
Humperdinck, we read, has also composed music for a 
version of a play by Calderon, Zhe Judge of Zalameu. 
As both these works are passed over by the regular 
musical journals of Germany, we presume they are of 
but slight importance, but in deference to the reputation 
of the composers, they deserve at least to be mentioned. 

BESIDES the grand Wagner cycle to be given at 
Munich during the summer, the Intendant of the Hofoper, 
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encouraged by the success of his production of Le Nozze 
di Figaro \ast year, proposes to give several performances 
of Don Juan with the best cast procurable, and with 
entirely new scenery, dresses,fand appointments. A new 
revolving stage has been constructed which will enable 


the scene to be changed in twelve seconds. The stage is 


worked by an electro-motor, and if the apparatus does its 
duty properly, it is said that the new scene or act can 
begin within fifteen seconds from the close of the previous 
act. 

HERR GUSTAV SCHUMANN, music director at Danzig 
and a young composer of some distinction, has been 
appointed conductor of the Philharmonic Concerts at 
Bremen, jointly with Weingartner from Berlin. 

SiG. LEONCAVALLO’S Chatterton has had a quite 
unexpectedly triumphant success at Rome, having been 
given ten times in less than a month, and always amid 
great enthusiasm. Of course, Roman audiences care 
nothing for the absurd perversions of the events 
of the poet’s life, but we fancy in this country 
audiences will, perhaps, be less tolerant. The composer 
is, it appears, at work on /zs adaptation of de Musset’s 
Scones de la Vie de Bohéme, so Sig. Puccini must 
prepare to meet a rival. For the time at any rate, 
Puccini’s opera is.having a great success, 

IT would seem that poets henceforth are not only to 
live in their own works, but in the works of others as well. 
Here we have Sig. Umberto Giordano, one of the most 
talented of the younger Italian composers, doing for 
André Chénier what Leoncavallo has been doing for 
Chatterton. Giordano, who made his mark four years 
ago with Mala Vita, has now secured another brilliant 
triumph with his Andrea Chénier which was produced at 
the Scala Theatre of Milan on March 29th. To read the 
accounts of its reception in the Italian papers is to be 
reminded of the reception of the Cavalleria, but we will 
wait a bit and see what happens. The libretto is by Sig. 
Illica, the best of living Italian librettists, and seems, for 
a wonder, to be very good. 

GERMAN music—under German conductors—is making 
way in Spain, At Madrid, H rr Kogel, from Frankfort, 
has been conducting three concerts of German music, to 
the great satisfaction of the Madrilenes ; and at Barcelona, 
a certain Herr or Signor Nicolau (we do not know his 
nationality) has succeeded in attracting crowded audiences 
to five concerts of, mainly, German music. 

HERR EUGEN Husay, the violinist and composer, 
having satisfied the claims of cosmopolitanism by writing 
a classical opera, 7he Violin-Maker of Cremona, has 
now paid his homage to the principle of nationality by 
writing a Hungarian opera, A Falu Rossza (The Village 
Fool), which was produced at Pesth on March 2oth. 
The national character of its melodies won immediate 
favour. 

NATIONALISM in opera is in favour also in the north 
of Europe, as is shown by the instant success of a national 
opera, Hexfiillen (The Witches’ Capture), by Andreas 
Hallén, at Stockholm on March 16th. 

AT St.' Petersburg, by an absurdly inconsistent rule 
worthy of our own country, although operatic perform- 
ances in the Russian language are not allowed during 
Lent, they may be given in a foreign language. _ Naturally, 
an Italian opera company seized the opportunity, and 
with Mlle, Sigrid Arnoldson and the tenor Sgr. Masini 
as “stars,” did a good business. Patriotic Russians 
could, however, console*themselves with a fair number of 
good concerts. 

DEaTHS.—Our own country contributes no name to 
the obituary of the month, nor have many musicians died 
abroad of such eminence as to call for notice here. 





Perhaps the one best known in this country is Ferdinand 
Gumbert, in his day an extremely popular writer-of songs 
of a popular type. Thirty or forty years ago no album 
of songs was complete without some examples of Gum- 
bert. With Abt and Kiicken, and one or two more, he 
wrote the popular ditties of a generation, but it is to be 
feared that the day for his songs is past. He was born 
at Berlin, April 22nd, 1818, and died there April 6th.— 
A musician of a much higher class, though infinitely less 
known to the general public, was Alexander Ritter, who 
died at Munich on April 12th. Ritter, who was born in 
Russia (of German parents) June 27th, 1833, came to 
Germany in early youth, played the violin in the 
theatrical orchestras of Meiningen and Weimar, made 
the acquaintance of Hans v. Bilow, who discovered his 
talent for composition, and encouraged him to cultivate 
it, whereupon Ritter settled at Munich and became a 
composer ; but though his songs are highly esteemed by 
good musicians as models of just declamation and pro- 
found expression, they are little likely ever to be popular. 
He also wrote two short operas, of highly poetical 
character, Der faule Hans (Munich, October 15th, 1885), 
and Wem die Krone (Weimar, June 8th, 1890) and 
several symphonic poems, the last of which, “ Sursum 
Corda,” we mentioned only last month as having had an 
unexpected success. He had married a niece of Richard 
Wagner, of whose principles he was an ardent champion. 
—Otto Roquette, the well-known poet, who died 
March 18th, is mentioned here as the author of the book 
of Liszt’s S. Elisabeth—Ernest Vieuxtemps, brother of 
the famous violinist, himself a ’cellist of great merit, died 
March 2oth, in Belfast, from an attack of apoplexy. He 
was for many years first ’cello in Sir C. Hallé’s Manchester 
orchestra. 





SPRING FLOWERS 
(Friihlingsblumen). 
For the Pianoforte, by 
CORNELIUS GURLITT. 


Op. 215. 


No, 1. Blackthorn oe 
Lords and Ladies 
Wallflower 
Daffodil 
Celandine 
Narcissus — «a - ne pS coe eco 
London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Recent STREET, 
and 22, Newgate Street. 
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~ SUITE DE PIECES 


for Pianoforte Duet. 
By S. P. WADDINGTON. 


(Ouverture, Berceuse, Intermezzo, Sérénade espagnole, Finale.) 
Edition No. 8644. Net, 2/6, 
London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


; lust Pusuisuxp. ; rise 
Traditional Hebrew Melodies. 


Chanted in the Synagogue and the Home. Selected, 
Harmonized, and Arranged by 


E. PAUER. 


With an Explanatory Preface by 
THe Rev. FRANCIS L. COHEN. 
Augener’s Edition No, 8295. Net, 2s. 6d. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Recent Street, W., 
and 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
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EBENEZER PROUT’S 


THEORETICAL Works in AvGENER’S EviTION. 
Demy 8vo. 
Angener’s 


No, 
9182, 





Bownd 
ARMONY: ITS THEORY AND 
PRACTICE. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond. 
Hon, Mus.Doc. Trin. Coll. Dublin and Edinburgh, an 
Professor of Music in the University of Dublin. Eighth 
Edition ayes gon 9 Tbe 
98a KEY TO “HARMONY: ITS THEORY 
AND PRACTICE.” Third Edition Pn 


98% ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO 


‘HARMONY: ITS THEORY AND PRACTICE.” 
Third Edition oo 


o8° KEY TO THE ADDITIONAL EXER- 
CISES TO “HARMONY.” Second Edition... ... 


OUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND 

FREE. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., Hon. 
Mus. Doc. Trin. Coll, Dublin and Edinburgh, and Professor 
of Music in the University of Dublin. Fourth Edition ... 


9838 ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO 
‘*“COUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND FREE,” with 
— and Unfigured Basses for Harmonizing. Second 


OUBLE COUNTERPOINT AND 


CANON. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., 
Hon. Mus.Doc, Trin. Coll. Dublin and Edinburgh, and 
oe of Music in the University of Dublin, Second 

ition “a ae a 


poe. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. 


Lond., Hon, Mus.Doc, Trin. Coll. Dublin and Edin- 
burgh, and Professor of Music in the University of 
Dublin. Second Edition 0 eee ove 


FUGAL-ANALYSIS: A Companion to 


“Fugue.” Being a Collection of Fugues put into Score and 
Analyzed. Second Edition oot 


s/- 


one oo oe 


a)- 


ove oe oe eee eee 1/6 





9 83. 








9186, 


oo oo 


M USICAL FORM. By Esenezer Prout, 

B.A. Lond., Hon. Mus.Dec. Trin. Coll. Dublin and 

Edinburgh, and Professor of Music in the University of 
Dublin. Second Edition ove ‘a aoe 


oe on 


PPLIED FORMS: A sequel to “ Musical 


Form.” By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond. Second 
Edition ase - ies aes am ae 


9188. 


5/- 


“A grand result of laborious research, outspoken opinion, and wide knowledge.”— 
Musical Standard, May gth, 1892. “ 

“It would be impossible to overrate the value of Mr. Prout's laboursin the important 
series of theoretical books from his pen now be | issued by Messrs. Augener & Co. 
. « + The labours of Mr. Prout in placing a well-considered series of works on the 
various branches of the art of making music deserve grateful recognition. It must not 
be overlooked that the work done is not only thorough, but, to use a modern expression, 
* up to date’; so that the student guided by Mr. Prout finds himself in the hands of one 
who can be learned without being — and never fails to see that which is practical 
and useful through the medium »f that which is theoretical or speculative.”—Musical 
News, May 13th, 1892. 

“ The series of theoretical works written by Ebenezer Prout will prove of inestimable 
service to teacher and scholar alike. .. . As text-books, Mr. Prout’s meres 

3 Annie? tandard wor 


wi take the positi 
Telegraph. March 7th, 18,3. 

** For several years now the author has devoted his attention to the preparation of text 
books, the features of which have been the clearness with which the subjects treated ot 
have been set forth, the mass of a compressed within their covers, and the 
numerous examples to illustratu the text, drawn from all sources, showing an immense 
amount of research on the part of the distinguished writer. All these books have been 
heartily welcomed by musicians, and have become standard works in this and other 
countries,”—Bristol 7% 








imes, Octuber arst, 1893 

“ , ,. ,. Perhaps the most remarkable series of musical text-books ever issued,”— 
Weekly Dispatch, January 7th, 1894. 

“ The motto on all of Mr. Prout’s treatises might be ‘ Musical instruction made easy. 
Thanks to him, students can now gain really fe acquaintance with the works of all 
the acknowledged masters, ancient and ern, wihout the trouble and expense 

in the purchase and study of the scores.”—Athenaum, April 14th, 1894. 

“, . . The most practical series of text-books on the subjects of musical 
theory ever p! before the public.”—Athenaum, August 1890, 

‘a, . « A monumental series of educational works.”—Athenaum, April 
and, 1892, 

“. 3. . Inits way an epoc:-marking if n.t an epoch-mak’ng achievement. . , 

Mr. Prout’s ‘ App ied Ferm,’ is one of the unpreceue ..ted s.1i-s of stude t’s books tub- 
lished by Messrs, Augener, and of this sere, I am inclin-d to -egard ic ;s the most 
va.uable H.s book isa m.ne ol information "satu: day Review, Uct. 1ath,1895 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street & 22, Newgate Street, London. 





Augener's Edition No. 7207. 


FANTASIESTUCKE, 


for 2 Violins, Viola, and Violoncello, 


BY 
S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 


Op. 5. Price 2s, 6d. net. 

4,2 Most original work . . . consisting of five short ‘ Fantasiestiicke,’ 
a'l of which show the hand of a composer of real freshness of inspiration who 
has yet not been led into the common error of imagining that ideas are 
everything, their treatment mattering little if at all... ‘Theclassical ‘first 
movement’ is not attempted, but in its place a striking prelude in & minor 
appears, to be succeeded bv an even more interesting ‘ Serenade’ beginning 
in five-four time ; a surprisingly original ‘ Humoreske,’ a Minuet in the 
slow tempo of the earlier examples, and a lively Dance complete the 
number of movements, and in all happily invented themes are worked with 
a degree of skill that students most rarely attain.”— 7he Times. 


“In many respects Mr. Taylor’s composition is very remarkable. It 
shows originality of ideas and a strong sense of rhythm. combined with great 
constructive ability . . . the work of a composer of singular promise. Of 
the five numbers of which it consists, the most taking is the Minuet and Trio, 
and the most criginal is the concluding Dance, in which Mr. Taylor's com- 
mand of curious rhythms of a strongly-marked character is made use of in 
the happiest manner.” —Glode. 

“A dignified Prelude, an unconventional but expressive Serenade, a 
Humoreske (full of fun and brightness), an exceptionally charming and 
quaint Minuet and Trio, and a piquant and fresh Dance. Mr. Coleridge- 
Taylor . . . has something t> say that is worth saying, and he does so in 
his own individual way... They are thoroughly charming, remarkably 
free from reminiscences, and effective.”—Musical Times. 

“A clever Fantasiestiicke . . . consists of five numbers... Of these 
the third and last possess great merit and distinctiveness. The Serenade is 
also an attractive movement, poetically conceived and gracefully expressed.” 


‘ 


—Standard. 

“*. . . A Prelude in £ minor, a romantically-conceived and gracefully- 
expressed Serenade in G ; a Humoreske in A mivor, well justifying its title ; 
a Minuet and Trio in G, somewhat Haydnish in spirit ; and a remarkably 
vigorous and wild Dance.”-—Musical News. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch : 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 





J. §. BACH’S ORGAN WORKS 


MAX REGER. 


FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO, 
Prelude and Fugue in E minor .., 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor .., 


FOR PIANOFORTE DUET, 


Prelude and Fugue in D major (Augener’s Edition, No. 6891) 
net 

Toccata and Fugue in D minor (Augener's Edition, No. 6892 
net TI 


Fantasia in G major (Augener’s Edition, No. 6893) .... net 1 





“Max Reger’s pianoforte arrang of Bach's Prelude and Fugue in 
E minor, for organ, is . . . a masterly piece of work. . . . This clever and 
brilliant transcription.” —Musical Standard, August 24, 1895. 

‘*Max Reger’s brilliant and stupendously ingenious versions of Bach's 
organ-works, which beat Liszt’s out of the field altogether, inasmuch as 
Liszt's are merely irreverent bravura pieces, while Reger’s are translations 
of the effects Bach designed for the organ into the language of the piano, 
and translations as faithful as circumstances permit. I do not hesitate to 
call Reger’s transcriptions better, not only than Liszt's, but better than 
‘lausig's.”—Saturday Review, September 14, 1895. 

‘* Messrs. Augener have done well in issuing a duet transcription of Bach's 
magnificent Toccata and Fugue in D minor. As before, Max Reger proves 
himself a masterful, sympathetic musician in this arrangement, ’— J/us‘ca/ 
Standard, March 14, 1896. 


London: AUGFENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
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SCHOOL MUSIC COPY-BOOK 


Price 6d., net. 
London: AUGENER & CO. (School Department), 81, Regent Street, W: 
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Che Times 


Of April 3rd, 1896, has the following Reviews :— 


Naw Strrinc Music.—Among the many compositions for violin and piano published lately by Messrs. Augener and Co. are a goodly proportion 
which are well worth the attention of amateur and professional violinists alike. ‘The series called ** Morceaux de Salon” contains many interesting as 
well as effective pieces ; a most artistic ‘‘ Lament’ and an excellently-devised ‘‘ Merry-making” by S. Coleridge Taylor show the hand of a true 
musician in the highest sense, and in the latter are some passages of very remarkable merit and originality. A clever, if not very characteristic, 
‘Gavotte romantique ” by Wallace Sutcliffe and a pretty but rather conventional piece called ‘‘ Asphodel” by Anton Strelezki are in the same series. 
“ Zingaresca,” ‘ Bourrée,” and “‘ Gavott:,” by J. Hoffmann are in a popular style, making more demands upon the fingers than upon the intelligence, A 
“ Berceuse” and ‘‘ Capriccio” by Gustav Jensen are written with decided skill; the latter is fairly difficult. New albums, to the number of four, by 
Emil Kreuz, exhibit the composer's apparently inexhaustible supply of material that is wonderfully free from the usual consequences of such facility in 
composition as he must possess ; among the sets of ‘‘easy pieces” are some delicious |.ttle creations, such as the “ Lullaby” and ** Romance” from 
Op. 30, and the “ Swing Song” and “‘ Boat Song” from Op. 36. Adaptations by G. Jensen of Handel's two flute sonatas and a careful re-issuz of 
Reethoven’s romances by the same editor are sent ; Dussek’s sonata in B flat, formerly one of the most hackneyed pieces in the violinist’s repertory, 
though now never heard in public, has been edited by Emile Thomas, and a couple of cleverly written “‘ Miniature sonatas” by Reinecke, and an album 
of 12 charming little pieces of very moderate difficulty by A. Moffat, may be mentioned. A movement from one of Bach’s flute sonatas and an andantino 
by Gluck are among recent issues of the “‘ Vortragsstudien ” series, edited by G, Jensen. Some old-fashioned fotfo«rris on popular operas and oratorios, 
by R. Hofmann, are put together cleverly enough, but the fashion of such things has apparently passed away at present, fortunately for the art. Carl 
Schroeder's useful little ‘‘ Catechism of the Violin-Playing ” appears in an English translation by J. Matthews, with additions concerning the viola and 
violin literature, as well as a list of eminent players ; the work has been carefully done, and, though it does not pretend to be an exhaustive ‘‘ mechod ” 
of the instrument, it contains many things that violin students will te glad of. A capital set of introductory studies in preparation for Kreutzer and 
Fiorillo has been prepared by Mr. Kreuz, and is published with the letterpress in German and French as well as English. R. Steffani’s studies in the 
first position, a carefully-prepared edition of the studies of Mazas and of Campagnoli’s “‘divertissements,” will be valued by teachers and learners.—A 
set of 25 pieces, mostly classical arrangements, for v.ola and piano, by Emil Kreuz, have pienty of variety in the pieces themselves, which are disposed 
in order of difficulty and fingered with the greatest care. ‘Ihese, and the same author's “‘ Progressive Studies,” Op. 40, and his edition of Bruni’s method 
— the latter accommodated with directions in three languages—should help young tenor players very greatly, and it is to be hoped that the existence of 
such excellent methods will increase the number of competent performers on the viola, of whom there are not too many, either in or out of the profession, 
Among violoncello compositions are to be noticed an excellent “modern suite” by Goltermann, unluckily published in five separate sections : the album 
of 12 pieces by Moffat, already mentioned under violin music ; a pretty “‘ Graceful Dance,” by Prosper Burnett, and a number of old compositions edited 
by C. Schroeder, such as sonatas by Loeillet, F. Guerini, and Q. Gasparino. These, as well as many of the “ Vortragsstudien,” edited by the same 
author, are well worth knowing; in the latter series, whose only defect is that the sources of the pieces are seldom given, and some delightful 
sarabandes, gavottes, &c., by Handel, Rameau, Couperin, and Chambonnieéres, as well as some enchanting Old French pieces ot unknown authorship. The 
elaborate book of scale and chord studies by Oskar Briickner is decidedly valuable, but only a certain number of the many abbreviations, &c., are 
explained, so that a former publication, treating of the scale, appears to be indispensab!e. 





VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. s. d. VIOLA AND PIANO. fed. 
COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. Lament... 0 use 3 | KREUZ, E. 25 pieces in progressive order; arranged and 
—- Merrymaking a a a ee supplemented with marks of bowing and expression. 
HOFMANN, R. _ Potpourris on popular Melodies from Series /. (Viola part in the first position). 
classical and modern operas and oratorios. No, 14. E. Kreuz, Gavotte, from Op. 13 o 2 6 
Step II. (In various positions) :— | 15. Mozart. La cidarem la mano” ,.. poe he a 
F hemian Gi n pom 16. Schubert, The Fishermaiden (Das Fischermidchen)... 2 © 
5420c Balfe. Bohemian Girl _... us 2 iol rma : > 
5426c_ Handel. Judas Maccabeus  .. ue ee ees CECT 17. Mendelssohn. Venetian Gondola Song ... —..._... 2 6 
313% Mendelssohn, Elijah om on Ve 2% - Met a —| 13, 7 Pe bay Siciliano (Sicilianisch), from Op.68 2 6 
HOFFMANN, J. Bourrée... 3—| 19. c a, = u _ Op. 23 we ove at 
comm NM «sey. exe, Sedo) xd oe wo 3— an nea CU Ul 
—— Zingaresca. Morceau caractéristique “= a Senheen * Sonation apg : é 
JENSEN, GUSTAV. Berceuse. Op. 38 “ 4= : 23, Handel, Air from the Overture to “ Ariadne” 2 6 
— osama <n a - 4—! 2q E. —— —— from Op. 13... one on ie ae 
— | en. stiick Ss i— . om . Gav ° sh Sui No. VI. .. 
No. 17. W. 2. a — aus der ‘* Nacht-musik” le ” REN ee Piece Ca, He. VE... © 
tir Streich-Orchester ne we o- 3 VIOL % 
18. J. M. Leclair. Andante, Gavottae Menuetto ... 3 — 6s9 BRUNI. T. M — - os 
19. G. F. Handel. Adagio religioso ed Allegro... w 3 a. po dies fo th “7 A. ik: ot te te ~ met t 6 
20. J. 5 Bam. —_ we Sonata for Pianoforte and 7939 5 Stacies Her the Views (E. Avews)... ee 
ute (including Flute part) . eve ~ om 
21, J. S. Bach. Siciliano from a Sonata for Pianoforte VIOLONCELLO AND PIANO. 
and Flute (including Flute part) ... i ww 2— BURNETT, P. Graceful Dance ... ‘ “we wo = 
22. C. Gluck, Andantino atfettuoso oe ee Oe GOLTERMANN,G. Modern Suite. Op. 122:— 
7518 KREUZ, E. Six easy pieces (the violin in the first position). No. 1. Prelude ee we on ees eve 3— 
Op. 30. (Lullaby, Gavotte, Barcarolle, March, Romance, 2, Romance... 3 
Finale) aa m a - we ws ww. Met 2 6 3. Funeral March 3- 
—_ Six easy pieces (the Violin part in the first position). 4- Gavotte 3— 
Op. 36 :— 5. Tarantelle wd es ai o ae — f 
ae Roem i oo, — yy a net 1 —|77:14 MOFFAT,A. Album, r2pieces... ..  ..  .. net 2 
751 » U1. wing-song, Romance, Boat-song) ...  .. net 1— SCHR “8 : Sas aie 
STRELEZKI, A. Asphodel. Chant sans Paroles a "i pnts = Ne pa pe Ryn ce hreneinnel 
SUTCLIFFE, WALLACE. Gavotte romantique 3— |55t0  L, Boccherini. Rondo; Marcello, Sonate... ec SS 
5511 B. Marcello. 2 Sonatas (c and c) aa pa wo. Met r— 
VIOLIN STUDIES. 5512 Marcello. Sonata (G minor) ; Grazioli, Sonata(r) ... net © — 
7601 CAMPAGNOLI, B. 7 Divertissements for the study of the 55'3 i; B. a a me) bi es — 
seven principal positions. Op. 18. Revised by Gustav 5514 TaRSSC? See nata (G major) “ ines ee aE Be 
Jensen ie ae ‘s a na a net I= ——__ Studies in style. A collection of striking and favourite 
5663a-¢ KREUZ, E. Progressive Studies introductory to those of — ih ar ~~" — 
Kreutzer. Op. 34. 7 Books ... da each, net 1 — bait } Gaunta Gane nue : a 
MAZAS, F, 75 Melodic and Progressive Studies. Op. 36. 2 C. W. Gluck Gavotte (a) ae ei 
Revised and fingered by C. Courvoisier :— 41. pets * Gamatic (c) st a 
76072 Book I. 30 special Studies... =... 0. 0 ess ET — 42. P. Perrin. Gavotte (p minor) .. > 
76076 ~=,,_Il. 27 brilliant Studies a ae ae 3. (Old French). Gavott (G)... 3 
7607¢ III, 18 Studies for Artists... é net 1 — 43° ¥ esd es 
» eee - oe —_ 
: F ‘ hse 44. (Old French). Gavotte (bp major) 2 
3683 STEFFANI, R. 12 Progressive Studies in the first position 45. J. B. Loeillet. Gavotte (c) 2— 
(Esercizi progressivi per Violino) -~ «wm = aS 46. J.S. Bach. Gavotte (p minor) 3- 
gzt2 SCHROEDER, C. Catechism of Violin Playing. Translated 
by J. Matthews, with an appendix consisting of a guide = VIOLONCELLO STUDIES. 
through Violin Literature and a chapter on the Viola. BRUCKNER, O. Scale and Chord Studies. Op. 40:— 
x ., Bound in limp cloth, net, 2s. 6d. In paper covers, net 2 —|7769¢ Book I. The Study of the Scale... ie ns net t 4 
92t2@ Guide through Violin and Viola Literature, separately net — 4 | 77694 oy TE. Chord Studies ...  . a owe net 3— 
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SECOND EDITION. 


ELEMENTS OF MUDSOIC. 
FRANKLIN PETERSON. 


Crown 8vo. 








Augener’s Edition, No. 9191. Bound, net, 1s. 


EXTRACT FROM AUTHOR’S PREFACE :— 


“IT had in my mind the wants and necessities of certain classes and pupils who neither desire 
nor need to study the:Mezzo-Soprano and the Baritone Clefs, the key of seven sharps, the complete 
table of Time Signatures (half of which they will never see), or the various Italian and shorthand 
signs which make many an “ Element” book a terror. 

“I have rigorously confined myself to what is likely to be of practical value to a young student 
during the first two years of music lessons. And I believe that time spent on a simple scheme such 
as I have endeavoured to embody in practice will not be thrown away, though its aim makes it of necessity 
only a preliminary to some thorough and scientific text-book. 

“There are two features in particular which I hope may win some measure of success for the endeavour 
of my little book, and which indeed suggested the idea of such a scheme to me, viz., the consideration of 
the two staves together as one, not as two apparently identical sets of five lines with different names ; and 
the early introduction of the numbering of Intervals.” 


Contents, . 
Lesson 1.—“ Notes, Dots, and Rests.” Part II. 


2.—" Pitch, Intervals.” Lesson 15.— Notes and Dots.” 


3.— Names of Notes in their proper positions 
on the Stave.’ 

4.—“ Forte and Piano, etc.” 

5.—“ Legato and Staccate.” 

6.—‘ Major Scales.” 

7.—‘Sharp Scales,” Scales which require 
sharps. 

8.—‘‘ Flat Scales,” Scales which require Flats. 

9.—“ Minor Scales.” 

10.—‘‘ Signature of Minor Scales.” * 

11.—‘‘The Chromatic Scale.” 


16.—“ Simple and Compound Time.” 

17.—“ Melodic Minor Scale.” 

18.—" Phrasing.” 

19.—‘ Syncopation.” 

20.—“ How to tell the Key of a Piece of Music 
the Pedal, the Metronome.” 

21.—Intervals—Augmented and Diminished.” 

22.—‘‘ Inversion of Intervals.” 

23.—“Complete Table of Scales with their 
proper Signatures.” 


12.— Time and Rhythm.” Questions. 
13.—“‘ Time Signatures.” | 


14—“A Few of the Signs and Terms most 
frequently used in Music.” 


Appendix : “ Notation.” 
“To the Pupil.” 


EXTRACT FROM LETTER OF PROFESSOR PROUT :— 


‘*T read carefully through your book and like it very much. I think it one of the clearest—probably 
the clearest—exposition of the subject I have yet met with. 1 decidedly approve of the time names 
Your chapter on Intervals is exce//ent ; the explanation of grace notes is very good . . . I shall certainly 
recommend your little book whenever I have a chance.” 


EXTRACT FROM LETTER OF PROFESSOR NIECKS :— 


“ Your book is excellent, and sure to be helpful alike to teachers and pupils. May you have with it all 
the success and thanks you deserve! 1” 


‘* For young students and beginners who wish to make solid progress in the theory of music not anything better could be 
found.” —Musical Opinion, March, 1896. 


“Its 57 pages are full of excellent advice, conveyed with authority and perspicuous arraiigement.” — Afusical Standa!, 
Jan. 255 1896. 


‘*Mr. Peterson’s little book is well planned and clearly written, and . . . distinctly useful.”—Austcal News, March 7, 1896. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Recent Street, W., AnD 22, NewoaTE Srreet, E.C. 
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First Pianoforte Instructor: 


Lessons and Finger-Exercises within the compass of 5 to 
7 notes, with special regard to Time and Rhythm, by 


FRANZ KULLAK, 


Augener’s Edition, No, 6201. Price, met, 1s, 


Tue special aim of this work is to impart a thorough grounding in Time 
and Rhythm, therefore after instruction on the names of the notes on the 
keyboard and on the staves (with reading exercises), ai. is at once 
introduced with elementary finger exercises. ‘‘ Lessons” then follow in the 
form of short, easy exercises (both hands alike) illustrating 3, }, { Time, 
dotted notes and syncopation. Intervals are next described, with finger- 
exercises on 3rds, 4ths, and sths. Then triplets are introduced, ?, ¢ Time, 
double notes, rests, staccato, 3, ?, § Time and “‘ Expression”—a// with 
practical exercises or little ‘‘pieces.” In Lesson 34 the pupil is first 
advanced to playing “* Different notes in both hands,”’ followed by exercises 
and pieces on “ Accidentals,” “‘The Bass Clef,” etc. The little pieces 
throughout possess the t advantage of being all original, and not merely 
arrangements of well-known airs, and the letterpress is as concise as 
possible. The whole work is eminently adapted for little child 

“F, Kullak’s ‘ First Pianoforte Instructor’ consists of lessons and finger- 
exercises within the compass of 5 to 7 notes, ‘with special regard to time 
and rhythm.’ It is emphatically one »¢ the most thorough books of its 
kind that has been issued for some months past.”— Musical Standard, 
February 22, 1895. 


















JUST PUBLISHED. 


Progressin Pianoforte Playing 


44 Lessons for the study of Major and Minor Scales, and of the 
Principal Ornaments, by 


FRANZ KULLAK. 


Augener's Edition No. 6202. 








Price, net, 28, 










AND 
MARKS REGISTER. 
For MUSIC PUPILS. 
ARRANGED FOR THREE TERMS, 
72 pages of Daily Practice and Teacher's Remarks, 














3» Of Music to be practised during the holidays. 
3 » Of Music given during the Term, 

3 » Report for Term, 

8 


»» Of Manuscript Music Paper. 
go pages crown 8vo, bound, limp, net rs. 


“ This Register is, so far as we know, the first one to provide a doud/e column for the 
pupil's daily practice, thereby facilitating its entry when divided and taken at two 
different times of day, as is so often the case in schools, The headings given for 
‘ Daily Practice’ are ;—Scales, Arpeygi, Technical Exercises, Studies, New Piece, Old 
Piece, and Theory—thus including the principal subjects needed for the various local 
examinations, ample space being ieft for the teacher to fill up with more explicit 
directions, as well as two columns for marks weekly. The number of weeks provided 
for is thirty-six, so that the Kegister \strongly bound in cloth) will last three terms, 
while the rest of the book consists of pages for entering each term’s report, the music 
given each term, and instructions as to what should be 
pay, with several pages of blank music paper. Those pages for entering ‘ Music 
given’ have the obvi.us advantage that, when the books are handed in at the end of 
@ term for the purpose of addiog up the marks and filling in the reports, the list of 
pieces with their prices already entered can be quickly. copied from the same source, 
thus saving the teacher much time and trouble. We may add that the price of this 
* Practice cord’ is, as is usual for ones cf this size, oue shilling."—7Ae Monthly 
Musical Record, February 1, 1895. 


THE SAME PRACTICE RECORD AND MARKS REGISTER 
FOR MUSIC PUPILS, 
ARRANGED FOR ONE TERM. 
24 pages of Daily Practice and Teacher's Remarks, 
I page of Music to be practised during the holidays, 
I page of Music given during the Term. 
T page Report for Term. 
2 pages of Manuscript Music Paper. 
32 pages crown 8vo, bound, limp, net 6d. 
AUGENER’S SCHOOL DEPARTMENT, 81, Regent St., London, W. 
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Melodic and Progressive Studies 


for the Violin, by 
F. MAZAS. 


Op. 36. 
Revised and Fingered by C. Covrvorsier. 


Edition No. 7607. s. d. 


7607@ + BookI.  jospecial Studies a ae ee a i 
76076 + BooklIf. 27 brilliant Studies 4. 9 axe ove es MUL oT — 
7607¢ Book III. 18 Studies for artists .., ss. owe Ret 1 — 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Recent STREET, 
and 22, Newgate Street. 


DER. KINDERGARTEN, | 
CORNELIUS GURLITT. 


Op. 179. s. da, 
6sot. Heft I. 34 little Pieces, for Pianoforte Solo... .. met 1 — 
6592. Heft II. 17 Pianoforte Duets. _... rp =x ««. 21 
6593. HeftIII. National Melodies, for Pianoforte Solo. .. net 1 — 
6594. Heft IV. National Hymns, for Pianoforte Duet. ow. met r— 


The little items are infinitely more interesting to youngsters than the usual instruction 
book tuses, and not more difficult. The whole get up of this edition is excellent, the 
pivoss being carefully and not over-fingered. A portrait of the composer, which forms a 
contispiece, will make familiar to his young friends the personality of one whose name 
has long been a household word.”—Musical News, Jan. 20, 1895. 


. WAGNER’S a 
NIBELUNGEN-RING. 


PERFORMANCES AT BAYREUTH, 1896. 


Intending visitors to Bayreuth will find it useful to consult a full 
analysis of the entire work, with numerous musical examples, in 
the ‘‘ Monthly Musical Record,” Volume XXIV., for 1894. 


See STUDIES IN MODERN OPERA: 

A Course of Lectures delivered in the Philosophical Institution, 
Edinburgh, by FRANKLIN PETERSON, Mus.Bac. 

Vorabend.—Das Rheingold, p. 55. 

First Day.— Die Walkiire, p. 102. 

Second Day.—Steg fried, pp. 149, 173. 

Third Day.— Die Gétterdammerung, pp. 196, 220, 243. 
The Nibelungen Ring Trilogy and the Siegfried Legend, p. 270. 

Copies of the volume still in stock, price 2s. 6d. net, bound in 

cloth; to be had of 
AUGENER & Cco., 199) Regent Street and 22, Newgate Street, London. 





Messrs. AUGENER & Co. beg to announce that their 
premises at 86, Newgate Street—in which they have carried on 
their business for 43 years—are required by the Central London 
Railway Company for the Post Office Station, and that they 
have therefore been obliged to remove. They did not succeed in 
securing a house in Newgate Street of the same size and de- 
scription as their old premises, so they found it necessary to take 
No. 199, Regent Street, a part of the premises formerly occupied 
by Messrs. J. B. Cramer & Co. After taking No. 199, Regent 
Street, a smaller house was found in Newgate Street, which out 
of regard for their City customers, was also secured. 

Messrs. AUGENER & Co,’s business is now carried on at the 
following addresses : — 


Principal Depot of Foreign and English Music, and Publish- 
ing Business— 


199, REGENT STREET, W. 
(Almost opposite Foubert’s Place.) 
City Branch— 


22, NewGaTE Street, E.C. 
School Department and Musical Library— 
81, REGENT STREET, W., LONDON, 
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Rae. PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). 
GURLITT, CORNELIUS. Spring-flowers (Friih- 
lingsblumen), Op. se i— 
No. 5. Celandine * oe 
6.’ Narcissus snd as 
KIRCHNER, F. Chanson printaniare, Op. 638 ... 


6202 KULLAK, FRANZ. Progress in Pianoforte Playing. 
44 Lessons for the Study of Major and Minor 
Scales and of the principal ornaments. C, net 

MART, G. B. Grande Vals: ... see i 

MAYER, C. Grave and Gay. Characteiistic Pieces :- _ 

No. 4. Song without words “ ohne abate 
5. Barcarolle : 
6. Mazurka.. 
7. Valse Sentimentale Be 

PAUER, E. Traditional Hebrew Melodies, chanted 
in the Synagogue and the Home, selected, har- 
monized, and arranged, with an explanatory 
preface by the Rev. Francis L. Cohen net 

RIEMANN, DR. HUGO. New pianoforte school 
(Neue Klavierschule), C.:-— 

Step I., Part I. Elementary. Detai‘ed instruction 
in the Rudiments (Elementarschule, Ausfiihrl:che 
Anleitung zur Erlernung der Anfangsgriinde) 
STRELEZKI, ANTON. Morceaux: 
No. 95. Graziella_... ase 


8295 


6371a 


net 


PIANOFORTE DUET. 


SQUIRE, W, H. Danse des Bouffons. 
brillant. Op, 21 ce 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 
HOFMANN, RICHARD, Potpourris on popular 
Melodies from classical and modern operas and 
oratorios. Step II 
MEYEKBEER. Le Prophéte ... 
Mozart. Le Nozze di Figaro 


INSTRUMENTAL. 
7207 COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. _ Fantasie:tiicke for 
2 Violins, Viola and Violoncello. Op. §.... net 


HOFMANN, RICHARD. Potpourris on popular 
Melodies from classical and modern operas and 
oratorios, Step II. :— 

MEYERBEER. Le Prophéte, 

Mozart. Le Nozze di Figaro, 

A, For Violin ... ‘i 

B. For 2 Violins = 

C. For Violin and Pianoforte 

D. For 2 Violins and Pianoforte_... 

&, For Violin, Violoncello, and Pianoforte... 

¥. For 2 Violins, Violoncello, and Piano ... 
Extra string parts may be had, each net 4d. 


KREUZ, EMIL. Select Pieces for Viola and 
Pianoforte, in progressive order ; arranged and 
supplemented with marks of bowing and expres- 
sion. 

Series II., Viola Part in the first 3 positions :— 
No. 26. W. A. MOZART, Song from “' Figaro” .., 
27. C. M. VON WEBER, Air from ‘ Der 

Freischiitz” 

28. C. GuURLITT, “ Buds and Blossoms,” 
Op. 107, No. 4 ... 
29. F. MENDEL SSOnN, re ‘Withcut wo: ds, 

No. 14 : ‘i a 
30. G. F. HANDEL, Largo oes 

SQUIRE, W. H. Chansonette pour Violoncelle 

avec accompagnement du Piano. Op. 22 ... 


Morceau 


5432¢ 
5433¢ 


net 
net 


net 
net 
net 
net 
net 
net 


4064d 


Novelties (continued). 
VOCAL MUSIC. 


BISHOP, Sir H. Choruses arranged for two female 


~~. voices with Pianoforte accompaniment by H. 
pe Heale :— 


4064c Oh! Where do Fairies Hide their Heads?... 
Hail to the chief A 
The Chough and Crow eee at, « Oe 
GOMPERTZ, RICHARD. 12 Leider fiir tiefe oder 
mittlere Stimme. English words by Lady 
Macfarren :— 
Book I. 4 Lieder wr von Heine, Geibel 
and R, Perts) net 


net 
net 


4064 f 


88314 


one eee 


BOOKS ON MUSIC. 
PRACTICE RECORD AND MARK REGISTER 
arranged for One Term. net 


9200m RIEMANN, DR. HUGO. Dictionary of Music, 
Translation by J. S, Shedlock, 


Part XII. (Schobert to Strungk) net 


AUGENER & Co., London. 


Principal Depét of Foreign and English Music, 
and Publishing Business— 


199, REGENT STREET, W. 


City Branch— ‘ 
22, NEWGATE STREET, F.C. 


School Department and Musical Library— 
81, REGENT STREET, W. 


Cheques and Post Office Orders payable to the order of Augener 
& Co., and to be crossed ‘‘ Union Bank of London, Limited.” 


“Telegraphic Address—AUGENER, anne 


“THE MONTHLY. ‘MUSICAL RECORD. , 
SUBSCRIPTION per Annum (Free by Post), 2s. 6d. 


AND MAY COMMENCE AT ANY TIME. 


The Number of the “Monthly Musical Record” 
is, and has been for years, 6,000 per month. 
This can be verified at Messrs. CASSELL & COMPANY’ 's, who 
print the paper, Belle Sauvoge Yard, Ludgate Hill, 


The Scale of Charges for Advertisements in reference to musical matters 
is for each insertion as follows :— 
PRC lle we é 
SIN. BY3 -- + oe + ee oe 
4 IN. BY 3 . “ ve 
2 IN. BY 3 








&s 0 
2 16 
110 
o 16 


1 IN. BY oe ee eee ee 
Smaller Advertisements at the rate of 1s. per line. 


The Advertising me only is under the control of the Publishers. 
All other matters referring to the MonTHLY Musica Recorp (especially 
Concerts, Reviews, &c,) must be addressed to the Editor. 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, London, W. 
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J. S. Bacn’s Hanpwaritinc. By Pror., EBENEZER Prout, Mus.D. 

THE Suppression oF STREET Noises ne as e 

Dr. Hans von BiLow Ae - on we es see ove 

Tue Ipgat CHAMBER CONCERT 

Letrer FROM LEIpPz G = on a Pan one wie ese 

Our Music Paces: “ Westcome, GENTLE MornING,” 3-PArT 
Cuorus rrom V. Wattace’s “THE Maypoue,” CANTATA ... 

Reviews or New Music ano New Epitions ... 
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